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Chronicle 


Home News.—Little opposition was made either by the 
Senate or the House to the 1924 Tax Revision Bill re- 
ported to Congress by the combined Senate and House 
Committee. The bill passed without 
any changes, in the Senate by a vote of 
60 to 9, and in the House with 376 
favoring it and only 9 against it. Senate radicals con- 
demned the bill because it had modified their demand for 
publicity of tax returns and had eliminated the Jones tax 
amendment. In the debate preceding the Senate vote, 
Senator Smoot, Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, retracted his estimate that the bill would leave a 
deficit of $100,000,000, and declared that, on the contrary, 
at the end of the fiscal year 1925 there would actually be 
a surplus of $138,900,000. This surplus, he stated, would 
cover the cost of the bonus and leave something to spare. 
provided no new extraordinary appropriations were ap- 
proved by Congress. Speculation was current as to 
what action President Coolidge would take in regard to 
the bill. It was confidently declared that sentiment in 
favor of the bill was so strong that should he refuse his 
signature, Congress was prepared to override the veto. 
However, it was pointed out that though the President 
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was opposed to some of the features of the bill he would 
sign it, since, as Secretary Mellon stated, the bill is at least 
more acceptable than the present law. 


President Coolidge, on May 26, placed his signature to 
the Immigration Bill which had passed both Houses of 
Congress by overwhelming majorities. The new law, 
which will take effect on July 1, lowers 
the total yearly immigration from 
about 370,000 to approximately 160,- 
000. The quota is based on two per cent of the foreign 
born as shown in the 1890 census instead of, as in the ex- 
isting law, on three per cent of the 1910 census. Of special 
importance is the provision which excludes all Asiatics, 
except students, travelers, clergymen, teachers and busi- 
ness, thus abrogating the “ gentleman’s agreement ” with 
Japan. Throughout the passage of the bill, President 
Coolidge has been opposed to the measures concerning 
Japanese exclusion. When he had failed to have this 
provision eliminated from the bill, he prevailed on the 
Congressional committees to postpone its enforcement 
until March, 1925. This recommendation, however, was 
likewise rejected by both houses. In signing the bill, he 
made it clear that he was still opposed to the provision 
against Japanese exclusion, and that he gave his approval 
because a comprehensive act on immigration was neces- 
sary at this time and the new bill had many desirable 
features. In a statement issued by him after signing the 
bill, he explained that “if the exclusion provision stood 
alone, I should disapprove it without hesitation.” He 
admitted the right of Congress “ to exercise its preroga- 
tive in defining by legislation the control of tmmigration 
instead of leaving it to international arrangements.” 
Nevertheless, he considered that it would be far better to 
continue the understanding with Japan by which the Jap- 
aniese Government voluntarily undertook to prevent the 
emigration of Japanese laborers to the United States 
rather than to pass “ unnecessary statutory enactments.” 
There is a strong opposition in this country to the exclu- 
sion, and even the majority who approve of it feel that the 
manner in which it was handled has been marked by 
blunders so that Japanese sensibilities have been needlessly 
hurt. In Japan resentment to the measure has been open 
and violent, and the Japanese Cabinet has cabled to Sec- 
retary Hughes a note protesting against the Congressional 
action. 

Though passed by a comparatively small majority, the 
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House has given its approval without any modifications 
to the building program contained in the Butler Navy Bill. 
The purpose of the bill is to establish 
the American Navy on the basis of 
5-5-3 in its relationship to the navies 
of Great Britain and Japan, according to the agreement 
reached at the Washington conference. Involving an ex- 
penditure of nearly $150,000,000, the Butler bill provides 
for the construction of eight modern scout cruisers, six 
river gunboats and the modernization of six battleships. 
It is said to be the most comprehensive naval building 
program that the House has approved since the close of 
the World War. Representative Britten’s amendment call- 
ing for the appropriation for the elevation of guns on 
thirteen battleships with a view to giving them a range 
equal to the guns on British and Japanese ships was de- 
feated by a narrow margin. At the present writing, 
friends of the bill are confident that the Senate wil! pass 
it before adjournment. Secretary Wilbur has endorsed 
the bill and President Coolidge is declared to be in favor 
of it. It has been stated that he is awaiting the authoriza- 
tion for the building of the new cruisers before taking 
steps for the calling of a conference for the purpose of 
negotiating a supplemental treaty which would limit the 
size and tonnage of auxiliary ships and aircraft and would 
curtail the personnel of the navies of the leading powers. 


Butler 
Navy Bilt 


Senator Pepper’s plan for American adhesion to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice established by 
the League of Nations, having been adopted by the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations, has been 
reported to the Senate. According to 
the Pepper plan, it is provided that 
judges shall be elected by new bodies to be known as the 
Council and the Assembly of Signatories, who would dis- 
place the Council and the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. Thus a new machinery for the administration 
of the court would be set up, and the court would be en- 
tirely separated from the League. Before the scheme of 
Senator Pepper was sent to the Senate, the committee 
rejected the resolutions embodying Secretary Hughes’ 
recommendations, which had also been endorsed by Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge. In the Hughes’ plan, the 
Council and the Assembly of the League were retained 
as the machinery for the election of the judges of the 
World Court, with reservations making it clear that the 
United States would not assume any responsibility to the 
League. Senator Lodge had previously withdrawn from 
the committee his scheme for so revising the machinery of 
the League of Nations as to separate the World Court 
from it. The Democratic members of the committee were 
in favor of the Hughes plan. It is not expected that the 
present Congress will take action upon the measure, since 
even the Republican irreconcilables, who forced the meas- 
ure through the committee, are not desirous of bringing 
the matter up for consideration. In his Memorial Day 
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address at Arlington, President Coolidge reaffirmed his 
position in favor of the Hughes plan. While his declara- 
tion is considered to be a rebuke to the Republican leaders 
in the Senate, it is not interpreted to mean that he would 
not approve the Pepper plan should it pass Congress. 


Canada.—Both sections of the Canadian Parliament are 
showing signs of increased activity and are hurrying along 
legislation in order to finish the session by the beginning 
of July. Premier King’s lower tariff 
budget has been carried by a substantial 
majority, despite the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the Conservatives and the country at large. As has 
been stated before, Premier King manifested unexpected 
powers of strategy in attracting the Progressive forces; 
but he has suffered from the defection of some Quebec 
Liberals, headed by Sir Lomer Gouin, from his party. 
After the budget, the Church Union bill became the out- 
standing point of discussion. The Private Bills Commit- 
tee passed the bill for Church Union, but with the reser- 
vation that its operation be deferred for two years. It is 
felt that both sections of Parliament will uphold the opinion 
of the committee, but that the final decision will rest with 
the courts who are to pass on the constitutionality of the 
measure. An affair that may grow into large political 
consequences is the accusation made against Hon. James 
A. Murdock, Minister of Labor, of having drawn money 
from the Home Bank of Canada, shortly before that in- 
stitution closed its doors. The charge is that Mr. Mur- 
dock made use of confidential information, which is con- 
strued as a violation of his oath and an infraction of the 
honor and dignity of Parliament. A political issue is being 
made of the affair. Changes in the present banking laws 
seem assured in the light of the investigations being carried 
on by the Banking Committee. Consideration has been 
given to the Federal reserve banking system and the Gov- 
ernment system of bank inspection in the United States; it 
is felt, however, that neither is desirable for Canada but 
that there should be introduced a modified system of Gov- 
ernment supervisory authority. The annual budget of the 
Canadian National Railways is causing great perplexity and 
some anxiety. From the complicated mass of figures 
which has been presented to Parliament it seems clear that 
the public treasury faces the necessity of meeting a deficit 
of $52,799,350. But the experts show a wide difference of 
opinion in their calculations as to the charges for improve- 
ments during the past year, one class putting the total over 
$13,000,000, the other reducing it to about six millions. 


Parliamentary 
Activity 


Czechoslovakia.—As has been mentioned before in 
AMERICA, there are two tendencies in the Czechoslovakian 
National Church: a Serbian-Orthodox trend, represented 

Situation of by the only consecrated Bishop of the 

Czechoslovakian sect, Gorazd Pavlik of Olomouc, and 

National Church 4» absolutely rationalist one, cham- 
pioned by the “ Patriarch-Elect ” of Prague, Dr. Farsky. 
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On April 6, 1924, the parish group of Olomouc, Gorazd 
Pavlik’s place of residence, held a general meeting at 
which the election of new elders took place. This was 
accompanied by indescribable scenes and by a free use 
of invectives on both sides. Dr. Farsky’s partisans were 
elected by a vote of 342 against 282 and thus his doctrine 
and course were also approved. Later a general council 
of the sect is to be held, at which Farsky’s demand for 
the exclusion of all consecrated Bishops and his absolute 
unbelief are almost certain to be victorious. The morale 
of the Orthodox-minded minority seems low. Bishop 
Pavlik himself deplores in his press the situation of 
those who had been induced to enter the sect by the 
promise that everything would be just as in the 
Church of Rome, excepting only the Czech liturgy and a 
married clergy, whereas now they are face to face with 
absolute unbelief in the leader of this movement. The 
Bishop’s nearest friends made known his resolution to 
resign. Indeed he had already resigned, just one year 
ago, after a similar encounter with Dr. Farsky, but after- 
wards withdrew his resignation. 

The situation is chaotic in the extreme. The civil 
validity of very many marriages, contracted in parish 
groups of the sect when this had not yet been recognized 
by the State, continues to cause complications. In Bohemia 
the civil administration wants all such marriages legally 
validated by renewal of consent before two witnesses, but 
very little heed seems to be paid to its urgent invitation. 

Notwithstanding this chaos Mr. Bechyne, the Socialist 
Minister of Public Instruction, had the boldness to pre- 
pare, in the interest of the sect, a bill regarding the com- 
mon use of Catholic churches by Catholics and non- 
Catholics. This measure, however, has been put aside, 
owing to the absolute refusal of the Popular party to 
tolerate such an abuse. Further the building of forty 
churches or chapels for the sect is largely subsidized or 
entirely paid for by the Government, which has made an 
appropriation of 5,100,000 Czechoslovakian crowns for 
that purpose. 


France.—Doubt and anxiety prevail in political circles 
for the new Government has refrained from any specific 
statement of its policies, either foreign or domestic. M. 
Herriot has frequently said that he be- 
lieves, with Ramsay MacDonald, the 
British Premier, that the League 
should be used for the transaction of all international busi- 
ness, hence the League will be the basis of France’s for- 
eign policy. Moderation will characterize all his policies, 
M. Herriot has said, favoring as he does the repeal of 
the decree-laws and amnesty for political prisoners. How- 
ever, he has made it plain that the Government will be that 
of the Left party only, while expressing the hope that the 
Socialists will join in the cabinet. It is reported that the 
Socialists by a great majority have voted to refuse posi- 
tions in the new Government. Such action will greatly 
embarass any new premier’s position. M. Herriot’s 137 
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Deputies form only about one-fourth of the French Cham- 
ber, and for a majority he depends on M. Painlevé’s 39 
republican Socialists and the 108 unified Socialists. While 
M. Poincaré is exceedingly anxious that the new Govern- 
ment should not deviate from his policy, especially regard- 
ing the situation with Germany, M. Herriot is equally de- 
termined that he will take no direction as to his course of 
action from the former Premier. M. Poincaré, despite his 
resignation, continues to play an important role in French 
politics, and convinced that his policy towards Germany is 
the only safe one for the nation to follow he will lead the 
Opposition to the Left Government. 


That the unified Socialists are insisting on the resig- 
nation of President Millerand only adds to the political 
uncertainty. Many departmental organizations of the uni- 

fied Socialists have passed resolutions 

— be ama demanding that M. Millerand leave the 

Elysée Palace. Plans are now under 
way for a general strike throughout the country unless the 
President yields, and the organized labor of the nation is 
controlled by the Communists and unified Socialists. M. 
Herriot and the radical Socialists are taking no part in this 
drive on M. Millerand preferring to await developments. 
Added importance is attached to the unified Socialists’ 
position by the announcement that the former Premier, 
Aristide Briand, will support their plan to remove the 
President. The unified Socialists are confident that their 
resolution will be passed at the National Socialist Con- 
gress, and they will then refuse to vote for any Premier 


named by M. Millerand. 


Germany.—On May 26 the German Government re- 
signed, due to the failure of the Nationalists to endorse the 
policies laid down by Chancellor Marx and his Cabinet. 
Dr. Marx, however, was requested to 
carry on current affairs. On May 28, 
President Ebert called on him to form 
a new Goverment. It was believed at first that the Cabinet 
would be formed with the participation of the Nationalists. 
The admission of the Nationalists into the Ministry was, 
however, strictly conditioned by Chancellor Marx upon 
their acceptance of the Dawes report. Pressure was also 
brought to bear upon them by the powerful industrialists 
to yield upon this point. Overbearing at all times, they 
now demanded four portfolios and were particularly insis- 
tent upon the exclusion of Stressemann. All negotiations 
were therefore broken off when Dr. Marx definitely re- 
fused to bow to their demands. The Chancellor then re- 
sumed his efforts to form a Cabinet which it was thought 
would be after the lines of the old Government. Politically 
everything now stood precisely where it had been before 
the elections of May 4. The Nationalists next threatened 
to refuse support of the Dawes report unless a satisfactory 
solution of the “ points of honor ” were first obtained from 
the Allies, namely, release of the Ruhr prisoners, the return 
of the exiles and the resumption of civil authority 
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throughout the occupied territories. It is evident, however, 
from their own official statement that their conditional ac- 
ceptance of the Dawes plan had never been sincere. Chan- 
cellor Marx had at once perceived the incongruity of nego- 
tiations with the Nationalists, but all due efforts at least 
have now been made. The three Middle parties, together 
with the Socialists and the Bavarian People’s party com- 
mand sufficient mandates to give them a majority in the 
Reichstag. The Middle party coalition consists of the 
Center, the Democrats, and the German People’s party. 


Great Britain.—In the vote on the question of employ- 
ment held on May 29, the Liberals, once more holding the 
fate of the Labor party in the balance, again sustained the 
MacDonald Government. Since unem- 
ployment could not be regarded as a 
minor matter of departmental adminis- 
tration, the Prime Minister made it clear that he consid- 
ered the issue a critical one, and would interpret a defeat 
as a vote of censure compelling his resignation. None of 
the three parties, it would seem, either desire or are pre- 
pared for the general election which must follow upon the 
defeat of the Government; the decision, therefore, of sup- 
porting Labor rested squarely upon the Liberals. After 
several party meetings it was judged better, though Lloyd 
George is understood to have advocated voting with the 
Opposition, to retain the Government in power. The tech- 
nical issue in the debate hinged on the Conservative amend- 
ment to reduce the salary of the Minister of Labor by 
£100. In presenting the Liberal decision, Mr. Asquith de- 
clared: “‘ The Government must be supported, but at the 
same time, the appropriation of the salary of the Minister 
of Labor must be kept open.” This is interpreted as a 
warning to Mr. MacDonald that the question may be re- 
vived at any time and that the Liberals may unite with the 
Conservatives to turn the Laborites out of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. MacDonald’s Government, in the course of the 
debate, was severely criticized for its apparent inability to 
remedy unemployment, the one issue on which a Labor 
Government, it was urged, should have a carefully thought- 
out program. In his response, the Premier admitted that 
“things which seemed very simple to carry out 
when we were without experience became very com- 
plicated and difficult when we became members of 
a Cabinet responsible for them.” 


Liberals 
Uphold Labor 


Poland.—The new Polish currency, known as the zloty, 
is being well received. A complete financial renovation 
has taken place. On April 28 the old Polish State Loan 
Bank was superseded by a new bank 
of issue. All subscription to its stock 
was payable in gold or else in sound 
foreign currency, yet in a short time the entire stock was 
exhausted with an oversubscription of twelve per cent. 
The printing of Polish marks had already ceased a full 
month earlier. The new money was placed in circulation 
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with an issue of 300,000,000 zlotys. Further authorization 
has been given for the issuance of 150,000,000 zlotys in 
coins. While these are in preparation Government script 
is being used for small tender. The old Polish mark 
ceases to be legal tender on July 1, and will be invalid as 
exchange for the new currency after May 31, 1925. The 
zloty is exactly equal in value to the gold frank. Polish 
marks can be exchanged for the new currency at 1,800,00( 
marks to the zloty. The new bank of issue is at present 
negotiating with the Government for the purchase of un- 
pledged Government gold and foreign currency which can 
be used as security to cover further zloty currency issues. 
Complications incidental to the introduction of these finan- 
cial reforms were of course inevitable. The placing of 
wages and living costs on a gold basis was naturally fol- 
lowed by an extreme credit-stringency, by industrial depres- 
sion and increased production costs. To meet this difficulty 
the Government made available for industrial loans, a sum 
equivalent to $30,000,000, but this proved insufficient. As 
a consequence private loans of dollars and sterling now 
command interest rates running as high as eight per cent 
per month. The collateral offered as security for such 
loans consists of real estate, bank guarantees and industrial 
shares. Doubtless the financial vultures that battened on 
the misfortunes of Europe are busy here. 


Rome.—Pope Pius XI has declared next year, 1925, a 
“Holy Year of Jubilee.” On May 29 the Holy Father 
addressed a Papal Bull to the “ Bishops, servants 
of God, and to all the Faithful,” in 
which he calls upon all to “ celebrate 
the twenty-second jubilee,” inviting 
them to restore human society and to return to holy 
customs. Fervently does he pray “ that all non-Catholics 
should seek refuge in the true Church of Jesus Christ,” for 

In the perfection of charity We desire that the churches, which 
through age-long and deplorable differences keep far from the 
Roman Church, be joined to us. Nothing that could happen would 
be dearer or more pleasing to Us than that. If not all collectively, 
many at least should pass to the one and only fold of 
Christ on this occasion of great jubilee. We would embrace them 
with special affection, numbering them among Our dearest sons. 

Insisting that the jubilee will be for himself and all the 
Faithful a time of special petition and prayer to God, the 
Pontiff continues : 

I speak of peace, not of peace written in treaties, but peace 
written on hearts which must be restored among the peoples. 
Though today it is not as distant as in the past, it still is more 
remote than all of us desire. At the time of the Apostles I implore 
this precious boon—that Christ, the Prince of Peace, who with a 
sign calmed the waves of the Gallilean Sea, moved with pity for 
His own, should command that the tempests by which Europe is 
being beaten down be calmed, in order that a durable peace and 
charity, too long forgotten, should again be embraced by the 
peoples and should inspire governments. 

The Holy Father exhorts the Faithful to spend the Holy 
Year in a spirit of penitence and prayer, seeking ex- 
clusively the interests of their souls. 
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Books and Reading 


AntTuHony M. Benepik, D.D. 


T is hard to exaggerate the influence which the printed 
| word, whether realistic fact or romantic fiction, has 

upon public opinion and public conduct. “ Civilized 
men cannot live without books,” sings the poet; and it 
is all too common a fallacy to accept as gospel truth 
whatever has been stamped with the publisher’s “ imprim- 
atur.” 

Wherefore it is encouraging to read the library reports 
which indicate that there has been a decided improvement 
in the kind of reading that the public desires. Large 
libraries in division points of the country; universities, 
literary, music, and art institutions; publishers and dealers 
generally state that there is an interest in reading and 
the arts such as has not been noted before in recent his- 
tory. The popular demand by groups embraces the sub- 
jects of religion, biography, psychology, etiquette, science, 
astronomy, radio, drama, poetry, home economics and vo- 
cations. The most marked increase is in the subject of 
religion; and thus He who knows how to draw good 
from evil may be employing the recent religious turmoil 
in the sects as a means to awaken mankind to the im- 
portance of its relation to its Maker. Fiction maintains 
its position, but, librarians report, the reading public is 
demanding that it be clean. 

The two best circulators according to the Los Angeles 
Library report were a life of Christ and a book on eti- 
quette. Etiquette, home-building, vocations, religion, 
radio and sports lead in popularity in St. Louis. Two 
books on religion have long waiting lists at the Chicago 
Library; there follow in appeal biography, drama and 
travel. Translations, biographies, drama, psychoanalysis, 
modern poetry and home economics head the list in Wash- 
ington. More people than ever before are reading the 
Bible, to judge from the reports of its sales. 

Art and music, similarly, enjoy an unprecedented de- 
mand, due largely to the formation of home and com- 
munity organizations for the better and more intelligent 
fostering of these subjects. Art institutes generally re- 
port a considerable increase in their patronage. 

On the other hand, sex-problem books, especially such 
as go into unnecessary sordid details on the subject, are 
not wanted by library habitues of our land. And H. 
Bedford-Jones, well-known writer of magazine fiction, re- 
ports in the Writer’s Digest that there is a like sentiment 
in Europe. In Italy, a revulsion of popular feeling allied 
to Fascism is sweeping sex-literature out of existence. 
Readers in Spain are allowing it to die of neglect; while 





J 


in France the author of “La Garconne’ 
from the Legion of Honor. 

The time-honored classics, so long an essential and dis- 
tinctive part of every college and university curriculum, 
are beginning to reap their share of the approval which 
this modern intellectual awakening is giving to healthy and 
sane literary endeavor. Several years ago an effort was 
made to relegate the classics to the dark and unadven- 
tured halls of oblivion, an effort strenuously opposed by 
protagonists of the wisdom of antiquity. Prominent 
among these latter, as the readers of America will re- 
member, was Father Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. Also, now, 
at the opening of the last semester, plans were made at 
Cornell University for a three-year Greek course, for 
the first time since the World War. Only a few students 
were expected to register for the course, but over four 
hundred applied, so that it was necessary to divide the 
class into four sections. And it is well that such an inter- 
est has been and is being manifested, for, by being de- 
prived of the ancient wisdom to whose worth centuries 
have attested, our students alone would be the losers. 

And what is the cause of this literary awakening? One 
cause assigned by leading book dealers is the World War; 
for army and navy libraries, depleted of light reading, 
offered histories, biographies, and technical books to the 
service man. And once a contact with this serious kind 
of reading has been established, the desire for it was 
bound to grow. Another influence enumerated is that of 
the daily newspaper, which by incorporating into its pages 
regular book and art review sections, has enhanced in its 
readers an appreciation of and a liking for literature of 
a more serious turn. 

But both these influences, if they are true causes, are 
only supplementary to some more deeply-grounded rea- 
son. And that is, as far as the situation outlined above 
is real, a natural disgust for the moral uncleanness which 
has been forging to the fore throughout the literary world, 
especially of fiction, just as uncleanness of action is bound, 
sooner or later, to become repulsive and loathsome. And 
when, at the proper time, the doctrine of the right is clearly 
exposed to those who have seen the folly and the wrong- 
ness of their course of procedure, the light will break in 
upon them with a more welcome and a more far-reaching 
effect than if they had never gone astray. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the situation is so 
rosy-hued as these library reports depict it to be. Possibly 
literary filth is more repulsive to the popular taste than 
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it had been within the few years just preceding, but there 
is still much to be done. Strong coercive measures are 
needed to put out of business these moral panderers to 
whom the body is more than the raiment. “ No writer,” 
well says H. Bedford-Jones, “ has anything to fear from 
censorship unless his output contains something of which 
he is ashamed.” And a strict censorship, to be brought 
about not through the realm of politics, but through the 
leaders of thought, is highly desirable and necessary. 

The current number of the Ladies Home Journal, inci- 
dentally, publishes and defends a list of the “ten best 
books,” to which the editor well prefaces the explanation 
that there are no best ten books, for “ there are too many 
wonderful things in the world, to make such a selection 
more than a matter of conflicting opinion.” The Journal’s 
list is as follows: The Bible, Shakespeare, Burton E. 
Stevenson’s “ Home Book of Verse,” Wells’ “ Outline 
of History,” Van Loon’s “ Story of Mankind,” Benjamin 
Franklin’s “ Autobiography,” Lord Charnwood’s “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” Blaikie’s “ Life of David Livingstone,” 
Bury’s “ Idea of Progress,” and Webster’s “ Unabridged 
Dictionary.” 

In spite of the editor’s modest disclaimer, we must take 
issue with this list. To include Wells’ “ History ” among 
the best books that human wisdom has produced, in spite 
of “its errors of fact and some of its editorial assump- 
tions,” and to offer as a reason for its selection that “ it 
will eliminate an enormous amount of trash that litters the 
history shelves,” and that “it contains the modern liberai 
viewpoint, without which you might as well become a 
hermit in this generation,” is conclusively to put the finger 
of doubt on the author’s authority to publish any list 
that merits consideration. And Van Loon’s “ Story of 
Mankind ” is undoubtedly in great part a highly embel- 
lished fairy story, published for puerile minds. This 
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list’s main claim to approval is that “it covers a wide 
range, and carries you from the Stone Age 
down almost to the sizzling Teapot Dome scandal.” 

H. Bedford-Jones, in the article I have quoted above, 
explains that, in spite of the fact that sex-stuff appears 
to pay its creators well, it is business as well as moral 
suicide for them. The claims of the publishers of this 
kind of literature, that it preaches morality, he disposes of 
shortly in these words: “ The plain fact is, as we all 
know, that these magazines are meant to be just as 
‘snappy ’ as possible and still get by.” 

Then he argues that, in spite of the seemingly attrac- 
tive financial returns which are held out to the authors 
of this morbid material, such writing is the worst possible 
business policy for them, for 

The menace which faces the writer who is an intellectual prosti- 
tute is—aside from all question of ethics or morality, but purely 
in a business sense—exactly that which faces the physical prosti- 
tute . . . There is glitter today, and tomorrow there is 
nothing. The writer may make a living but the publisher makes 
the big money. 

And these writers are considered as prostitutes in their 
world; however much they may proclaim their love of art 
pure and undefiled, there is branded upon them the scarlet 
letter of shame, which they try in vain to hide by the use 
of pen names. 

In fine, the endeavor to educate the taste of the reading 
public for higher and better things, things worthy of the 
noblest faculty with which God has endowed His crea- 
tures, must be kept up without ceasing. We must allow 
no appearance of progress toward the goal of honesty and 
honor in literature to impede that endeavor or cause it to 
slow up; for the influence of evil is ever rampant in the 
world, and there is no subtler or more insidious poison 
which that influence can employ than morally bad litera- 
ture. 


Archbishop Cieplak: Confessor of the Faith 


Princess E. M. ALMEDINGEN 


OW when the news of his release has become more 

or less ancient history, one is able to speak with 
greater freedom of Archbishop Cieplak. In the past 
months this was rendered well nigh impossible, conscious 
as we all were that the slightest tribute paid his great 
personality might give his jailers opportunities to add new 
items to their charges against him. But this mercifully 
is a fact of the past; and we can gladly think of our 
Archbishop without necessarily turning our thoughts to 
the unrevealed horrors of the Soviet cells. 

The name of Mgr. Cieplak has been on the Catholic 
lips all the world over during the two years just passed. 
By all he is hailed as a silent, zealous confessor of the 
Faith, as a courageous champion of Catholic ideals. 





Yet to us of his own flock he is infinitely more 
than that. For speaking personally, all other things are 
merged in the realization of the tender fatherliness of 
his, so to say, “ concernedness ” for all under his care. 
He was the ruler of Russian Catholics; he was also their 
father, with an infinitely developed capacity of under- 
standing all the spiritual and temporal needs of his 
numerous children. And he knew he was loved, wherever 
he went and whatever he did. 

My first meeting with Mgr. Cieplak took place some- 
time in Lent, 1921, in Petrograd. At that time the titular 
head of Russian Catholics, Mgr. Baron Ropp, was already 
exiled from the country and Mgr. Cieplak stood as the 
actual head, and I presume that at that. comparatively 
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“quiet” period of persecutions, Mgr. Cieplak’s task was 
one of extreme difficulty, though nothing could be con- 
jectured from his outward demeanor. 

At that time I knew much about him, but as yet had 
not the honor and happiness of his personal acquaintance. 
A friend took me to a Catholic public lecture held in St. 
Catherine’s Hall in Petrograd. Many priests came, and 
the big hall was nearly crowded, when suddenly a hush 
fell, and everybody, myself included, got up, and I saw 
a very old, very happy-looking man in a shabby black 
cassock, with a faded violet skull-cap, who came in, smil- 
ing right and left and nodding to everybody, as he reached 
a plain, uncushioned armchair evidently placed for him 
in the front row. As he passed us, my friend bowed 
very low, and he looked at us both, and murmured softly: 
“God bless you, my children.” 

Then he passed on and my friend told me who he was. 
The lecture which followed was very simple and inter- 
esting, without any controversialism and we all felt as 
if the presence of the aged prelate calmly sitting in the 
front, held the controversial tendencies in check, for many 
non-Catholics were present. At the end the Archbishop 
got up and everybody flocked around him, kneeling and 
asking for his blessing. In the dim candle light—no elec- 
tricity was available—I had one more glimpse of that 
serene smiling old face with the eyes of one who, as it 
were, had stood behind the veil, and I felt very grateful 
to my friend for bringing me there. Though the crowd 
was so dense that we could not push through and kneel 
in our turn for his blessing, yet I felt strangely satisfied, 
having merely seen the Archbishop. 

A few weeks later I found myself at the Fontanka 
Palace, where Mgr. Cieplak occupied a tiny flat, but 
three rooms of which were habitable, the rest being 
locked up for lack of fuel. My friends and I were 
formally presented to him, and then already I wondered 
at the skill with which Monsignor managed to steer be- 
tween his Scylla and Charybdis; the godless Government 
on one side and the turbulent, restless schismatic Orthodox 
Church on the other. The latter certainly held a violently 
hostile attitude towards Rome from the very beginning 
and one recent institution of theirs, the so called Orthodox 
Theological Academy, founded soon after 1917, was 
nothing if not a hotbed of bitterest anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda. Mgr. Cieplak saw to it that no unnecessary fric- 
tion was produced, and in the following instance he clearly 
outlined some of his views in the matter. The question 
arose whether the converts from Orthodoxy should be 
admitted to the Sacrament of Confirmation upon their re- 
ception into the Catholic Church. As is well known, in 
the Eastern Church the Sacrament of Confirmation is 
administered immediately after Baptism, and can, there- 
fore, never be repeated, since Eastern use of Sacraments 
is held valid by Rome. Sometimes, however, grave doubts 
arise whether a particular Confirmation was administered 
validly in the Orthodox Church, and many a scrupulous 
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convert from Orthodoxy, clamored for Confirmation in 
the Catholic Church. Mgr. Cieplak’s verdict was char- 
acteristic. Of course, the Sacrament of Confirmation can- 
not be repeated. With regard to converts, though it must 
be admitted that the Church makes concessions in some 
cases, where there is a grave doubt concerning the valid 
administration of the Sacrament as received in the schis- 
matic Church, yet such cases should be considered with 
caution otherwise the Russian Orthodox Church would be 
embittered and no good would come to our cause. Their 
Sacraments are valid. The Church has said so. Why 
should we unnecessarily insult them? Thus a question 
which might have proved very dangerous indeed, was 
brought to a pacific solution. 

Towards the end of August, 1921, typhoid or other 
epidemics seemed to have reached their climax in Russia. 
There was as yet no foreign relief, and the terrific eco- 
nomic conditions furthered the spread of diseases. Among 
the victims of typhoid there were many priests especially 
in the country. Pathetic telegrams would reach the Arch- 
bishop. I recollect that once he received two communica- 
tions, one after another, about two priests at Omsk (Si- 
beria) fallen ill; there was no other priest and a parish- 
ioner wired an earnest appeal to send someone in their 
stead. Monsignor read the telegrams and said disconso- 
lately: “I have no one to send. Our Fathers here are 
overladen with work,” and at that moment his man- 
servant entered the room with a third telegram stating 
briefly, “one Father dead, other dying”! Monsignor’s 
eyes filled with tears and he sat silent. 

When the foreign relief came, his joy knew no bounds, 
and though personally he would refuse all assistance, he 
never missed an opportunity to secure help for those in 
need around him. An old friend of his was dying in 
Petrograd, and some particular medicine was urgently 
needed, though as a palliative. He knew it would be un- 
obtainable in the Soviet druggist stores, and at some- 
one’s suggestion, I wrote to Dr. Walker of the A. R. A. 
in Petrograd. Unfortunately, the A. R. A. supply was 
quite exhausted, and Dr. Walker wrote a very courteous 
note, expressing his sincere regret. I took this note to 
the Archbishop and translated it to him, he knows no 
English, and he pondered long over it. “ That is culture,” 
he said finally, “ how polite and courteous.” He loved the 
English and Americans. On one occasion a Mother 
Superior of some convent in the U. S. A. wrote him a 
touching letter which was on the way about eight months. 
Mgr. Cieplak insisted on sending her a reply in English 
which he signed and chuckled over the idea that the Rev. 
Mother would give him the credit of English penmanship. 

Another glimpse I have of Monsignor is his attitude 
towards the little children. Once, he gave them a party 
on his name’s day (St. John the Baptist’s). He wanted 
to have them all as his particular guests; and himself the 
happiest of all, he spent the whole afternoon chatting with 
the enraptured children, listening to their recitals of poems, 
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and to everybody’s horror, over-feeding them with cakes 
and chocolates. Late in the evening they left him, and 
the old prelate, wearied as he was, gave a kiss and a 
smile to every one of them telling them that he had not 
had such a happy name-day for many a year, and the 
“kiddies ” solemnly assured him that the reason for his 
previous lack of happiness lay in the fact that “they were 
not with him.” After they had left, the Archbishop 
turned to us with a smile and said: “In them lies our 
hope. That’s why we can endure.” 

I have heard about him in his dark days of imprison- 
ment, which, as he now says, were not dark at all because 
God was with him, and many a time the very heart would 
ache with the thought that perhaps the heroic life would 
meet with a still more heroic end. But God willed other- 
wise. 

Strikingly holy and humble was his first great act after 
his release. On the first of May, the Archbishop entered 
the novitiate of the Third Order of St. Francis of the 
Capuchin Order in Warsaw. After the ceremony he 
addressed those few who were present and spoke in very 
touching terms of his attitude towards this life. “I have 
always been attracted to the Franciscan Order” he said 
simply. 

As a suffragan Bishop in Petrograd I held authorization from 
the authorities to admit postulants. But I have always felt that 
I was a mere bell, calling people in, but remaining out myself. 
I have had a constant desire to enter the Order, but different 
circumstances prevented me. Then came the prison. And 
in that terrible, though gladsome, loneliness, I have been thinking 
more and more of the greatness of God and our own nothingness, 
and the frailty of all temporal things. Thus I came to make a 
vow that in case of my release I should enter the Order. I am 
happy, more happy than I can express, that this moment has come. 
I ask of you, dear brothers and sisters (representatives of Polish 
Franciscan communities were present at the ceremony) to pray 
for me that I may become less unworthy to be called a son of 
St. Francis. 

When he finished, his face was all wet with tears. 

Practically speaking, his great administrative work in 
Russia is brought to an end. But no real estimate can as 
yet be placed on its worth, nor will it be true to say that 
his spiritual care for his Russian children is finished. Now, 
perhaps more than ever, he is able to pray for all of 
them and to further in spirit the great Catholic work in 
the country of his adoption and of his unuttered sufferings. 
Pole or Russian, Latin or Greek, Western or Oriental. 
these differentiations matter little to Archbishop Cieplak, 
who is solely and simply a Catholic. His hardly ever fal- 
lible tact was invariably at his disposal, and for him God’s 
will governed all things, and to it he would bring his glad 
and spontaneous submission, never stopping to reckon 
the costs, simple as a little child in his implicit faith. Now 
we can only wish him God’s peace after these years of 
cruel unrest and unintermittent mental and moral tortures. 

As for his children, Mgr. Cieplak knows that he keeps 
their love wherever they may be, scattered all the world 
over. 
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A Wandering Minstrel’s Fate 


EuGENE WEARE 
Special Correspondent for AMERICA. 


N the face of all that follows hereinafter I wish to 

record at the outset that I am something of a vocalist. 
I sing each morning as I shave. True, there have been 
times when I did not sing in the morning. But, then, 
neither did I shave. I venture the suggestion that in these 
prohibition days there are very many folk who neither 
shave nor sing in the morning following the night before. 
But, usually, I sing in the morning. 

I know a song which I warble occasionally and which 
is called “Come Back to Erin, Mavourneen.” Once. in 
Ireland, I knew a young lady in the Parish of Cloone, in 
Leitrim, who sailed away to America, “of a bright sum- 
mer’s morning” and I learned the song in her honor. 
During the war I committed to memory the first and 
fourth stanzas of the “ Star Spangled Banner,” and was 
nearly arrested in Liverpool for persisting in singing in a 
loud voice the lines about the “ tyrant ” and the “ conquer 
we must, for our cause it is just.” The Liverpool police 
did not take kindly either to the song or my rendition of it. 

I have a number of hymns in my repertoire. I know 
“ Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht,” the “ Dies Irae,” “ Great 
and Glorious St. Patrick,” and “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul.” But the one that I like best of all is a hymn which 
I learned as a lad at school, in Philadelphia: 

’Tis the month of our Mother, 

The blessed and beautiful days, 
When our lips and our spirits 

Are glowing with love and with praise. 
All hail to dear Mary, 

The Guardian of our way, 

To the fairest of queens 

Be the fairest of seasons, sweet May! 

It is to speak of hymns in general and, specifically, of 
this particular hymn that I now concern myself. My little 
lad, age six, complains that the hymns he learns from the 
good nuns at his school are “no good.” Master Freddy, 
who lives down the street, and who attends the local public 
school, has learned two or three hymns that are much more 
attractive to the youngster who is heir to one-sixth of my 
fame and fortune. The upshot of it all is that, with my 
approval and the visé of his mother, my lad pleads to 
take on at the public school next Monday and get to learn 
a “lot of hymns that are fine ones.” 

We have held several conferences in the matter without 
reaching an agreement. He has been persistent and 
recently startled me by the rendition of one of the hymns, 
which, he says, are inferior in quality and tone. I am 
chagrined and disappointed and heart-broken. But, then, 
he was never in jail and never sentenced to be shot as a 
traitor. I was, and thereby hangs a tale. 

It was during the Bela Kun regime in Hungary. I was 
arrested for conspiracy, tried by a make-believe military 
court and sentenced to be shot, all in a period of less than 
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twenty-four hours. I had been friendly with a group of 
counter-revolutionists who were striving heroically to 
stave off the frightful menace of Communism that threat- 
ened destruction throughout the land of the ancient Mag- 
yars. It goes without saying that, when the full realiza- 
tion of my predicament dawned upon me I was a 
thoroughly discouraged, dejected and disappointed 
Yankee. On a day yet tobe named, along with my friend 
Kristicz, Baron Perenyi and a few others, I was to stand 
before a firing squad of the “ Lenin Boys ” and with never 
a sound of trumpet or the blare of brass, I, the American 
progeny of Irish immigrant parents, a Philadelphian by 
birth, a New Yorker by accent and affection, and a Hun- 
garian patriot by conviction, was to die in the ancient city 
of Buda. I wish to record here and now that all my 
fellow prisoners were exceedingly kind to me. I was 
given to eat of the best they had—fine, old cheese and half- 
rotten figs which had been smuggled into the jail despite 
the watchful eyes of a hundred guards. Between the 
leaves of old books they sent me fine cigarette tobacco; a 
medal of our Blessed Lady—the Patroness of all Hun- 
gary; a Magyar “ Prayer for the Dying” and, strangest 
of all, a copy of Robert Emmet’s “ Speech From the 
Dock.” For a long while I wondered about all these 
things, especially the oration of the great Irish patriot. I 
did not know then what I know now and so it was that 
I wondered. 

One night, on an opportune occasion, a committee of 
my fellow patriots who were not under sentence to be shot, 
informed me that I had nothing to fear but “ much cause 
for great joy.” They swore with their right hands over 
their hearts that, come what might, just as soon as things 
quieted down after my execution, poor as they were, they 
would erect a monument to my memory in the public park 
in Budapest directly opposite the statute of George Wash- 
ington. It was a fine thought, and I am frank to confess 
that I was comforted. Kristicz growled a bit because no 
monument had been promised to his memory, but the old 
Baron waxed eloquent in his description of the great 
parade, the crowds, the speeches and the music which 
would mark the day when my monument was to be un- 
veiled. My wife was to be brought over to Budapest 
from the Bronx for the occasion. She was to occupy the 
seat of honor on the reviewing stand, “up beside the 
King,” who, by that time, would have been reestablished 
in his kingly residence on the shores of the dirty-brown 
Danube. 

As day after day came and went and we had no word 
of our execution, I began to brighten up. Rumors reached 
us that the Italian Minister had interested himself in our 
behalf and we took on a new hope. I began to shave 
again. And then I began to sing. It was early May 
and the gorgeous sunlight streamed through the little 
window of our cell and roused us from our sickening 
despondency. My cell mates were two labor-union officials 
who were pagans. One day it occurred to me to have 
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them join me in my urgent appeals to the Mother of God 
for aid. They were good fellows and after I had told 
them, in my style of German, all about her, I taught them 
to sing quietly and distinctly : 

’Tis the month of our Mother, 

The blessed and beautiful days. 
After a week’s practise “ we had it down pat.” Then, we 
decided that we ought to stand up when addressing the 
Blessed Virgin and so, for hours at a time, we stood 
with our faces toward the window singing this beautiful 
hymn. Though it is not much to boast about, I think I 
ought to say in justice to myself that, of the trio, mine was 
easily the best voice. The others were terrible. But 
they sang lustily and they meant it, too. A dozen times, 
we were threatened by the guards with decapitation, but 
we kept on, unquieted and undaunted. 

All hail to dear Mary, 

The Guardian of our way.— 

To the fairest of queens— 

We had gotten this far early one morning when one 
of the officers of the jail opened the cell door, called out 
my name and commanded me to follow him. My cell 
mates were ordered to remain behind. There was a good 
deal of excited jabbering in the Hungarian language which, 
because I did not understand it, filled me with great fear. 
But, when the guard motioned to me to gather up my 
belongings, my heart leaped with joy. It was clear that 
I was not to be executed, at least not immediately, else why 
take my baggage with me? I was given little opportunity 
to take leave of my mates. I was rushed to the prison 
office where I met a gentleman who spoke with a rich Irish 
accent. He hurriedly directed me to sign certain papers 
which were spread out on the official’s desk. This I did, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it, I was outside the 
prison walls, a free man. 

I was highly excited and not a little bewildered. I asked 
a hundred questions to all of which my friend smiled. He 
kept saying over and over “ Never mind, now, never 
mind.” It was all I could get out of him until we stopped 
in front of the Budapest Ritz, where I used to live before 
I ran afoul the Communists. 

We indulged ourselves to the extent of a very excellent 
breakfast of sausage and coffee, after which, in the par- 
lance of the journalistic cult, the story “broke.” My 
friend was an Irishman and a sort of soldier of fortune. 
He had an overfondness for strong drink, which had 
gotten him into trouble with his people and resulted in 
his leaving Ireland to wander about the Continent. Shortly 
after the war he had secured a job as a translator in the 
make-shift Foreign Office of the Hungarian Government 
and, later, when the Transylvanian Jew took over the 
affairs of government in Hungary, he volunteered his 
services with the Communists. I was anxious to have hin 
explain his interest in me, but he was reluctant to do 
so. He evaded my questioning until, like an inspiration, I 
gave him a goodly portion of Hungarian wine. 
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I made bold to suggest at the outset of this tale that I 
was and am something of a vocalist, and that I make it a 
practise to sing when I shave. My benefactor, while on a 
visit to the jail in which I languished, had heard me sing. 
He inquired about me and then came back to hear me sing 
again. The occasion of his second visit was a bright May 
morning, when the sunlight streamed through the lone 
window of our cell. I was shaving and as I shaved I sang: 

’Tis the month of our Mother, 

The blessed and beautiful days. 

This old reprobate knew the hymn well. He had learned 
it at home, when a lad in Ireland. He was pretty far gone 
when I met him, but not entirely so. And the hymn to 
the Mother of God, “ the Guardian of our way,” touched 
his heart. He told me the old familiar words kept ringing 
in his ears and gave him no peace at all until he sought 
out the Dictator and obtained his order for my release. 

And tonight, my little lad with the tousled head and the 
brown-black saucer-like eyes, in an effort to show me the 
poor quality of the hymns taught at his school, stood five 
feet in front of me and sang: 

“*Tis the month of our Mother— 


The Episcopal “ Priests’ Convention ” 
FLtoyp KEELER 


HEN I read the first reports of the gathering of 

Episcopal clergy recently held in Philadelphia, I 
was inclined to criticize it as merely one of those futile 
flourishes to which the world has become so accustomed 
among non-Catholics, and I had actually written an article 
—a rather clever one, I thought—along those lines. Since 
then, various things have happened to make me write in 
a different strain and I am glad that I did not put my 
former statements into print. 

This “ Priests’ Convention ” as it was denominated was 
frankly a gathering of those who look upon religion from 
a “Catholic” viewpoint, even though it be a viewpoint 
taken with a slant at the “branch theory” and kindred 
errors. That such a convention could be held, and that 
it could have an attendance of ten bishops and 700 clergy- 
men, even if they do not all subscribe to its ideals in their 
entirety, is a most significant event. It could not have 
happened a few years ago, and when one recalls Anglican 
history for the century just gone, he is astonished that it 
could come now. Within the memory of living men the 
wearing of a surplice instead of a Geneva gown in an 
Anglican pulpit was the sign for revolt, while today even 
those who do not call themselves “ extreme ’’ Churchmen 
complacently took part in ceremonial events where all the 
trappings of “ Romanism ” were used, and with far more 
elaboration than most “ Roman” services display. 

We have outgrown Puritanism in many ways, and not 
the least of these is the restoration of art and pageantry 
to their places in religion. While naturally the Episcopal 
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Church has been foremost in such things, the tendency is 
not confined to them, for one hears of Methodist “ Vested 
choirs” and Congregational “liturgies” and like things 
which would have brought suspicion if not suspension not 
long ago. Nor is this change in outward forms alone; 
there has been almost as radical a departure from the 
theological standard of their fathers all along the line. 
Who today even knows, much less believes, “the Five 
Points of Calvinism?” Who today gets excited over the 
Arminian controversy ? Or who is concerned with Luther’s 
violence over the sola fide? The issues have shifted, but 
not always for the better. The “ Reformers” took with 
them much that was Catholic, among other things they 
appropriated the Catholics’ Great Book—the Holy Scrip- 
tures. They reverenced it, too, for what it was; they knew 
it to be the very Word of God. Their descendants acting 
upon the fatal principle of “ private interpretation ” have 
felt themselves able to reject such portions of it as they 
chose, to deny its supernatural character, the very thing 
for which it was held in such esteem. Modernism has 
made havoc in their ranks, until there be few who have a 
really orthodox faith in any great point of the Christian 
religion. Fundamentalism, attempting to hold these, but 
in connection with a reactionary and obscurantist state of 
mind, is fighting a losing battle, and those who would hold 
to the truth are being forced out of this sinking ship to 
take refuge where they may, and the only refuge that 
offers is Catholicism. Because this is so, the “ Priests’ 
Convention” takes on an importance that it would not 
otherwise have. 


That I have not exaggerated what Modernism is doing 
to the Episcopal Church is seen in the following statement 
from one who is rather a moderate “ Modernist,” and 
who, in the instance quoted is trying to write as concilia- 
tory a statement as possible for publication in the principal 
* Catholic ” organ of the Episcopal Church in this country. 
The Rev. Dr. Elwood Worcester, of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, writing to The Living Church, among other things. 
says: 


To me the question of the Virgin Birth, considered as a his- 
torical fact, depends entirely upon historical evidence. One of the 
few limitations of beliefs, dogmas, theological speculations, is that 
they cannot create antecedent historical occurrences. Neither can 
such occurrences ever be established by authority, but only by 
evidence. I suppose few men in the Church would shrink less 
from the miracle involved in the Virgin Birth than I should. For 
nearly twenty years I have lived in the atmosphere of the mir- 
aculous; I have seen many things happen which most men regard 
as impossible. Most of the supernormal occurrences which take 
place in this country sooner or later are reported to me. I have 
no prejudice against the Virgin Birth on this ground, nor do I 
consider any form of birth as too high or too unusual for the 
Lord Jesus. My only desire is to know what the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures actually teach on this subject, and on which side 
is the greater weight of evidence. I thought I was fairly familiar 
with the literature, but since the Bishops’ Pastoral informed me 
that the best scholarship supports the Virgin Birth, I am labo- 
riously making my way through the literature again, in three 
languages, as fast as my other duties and my eyesight will allow 
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me, and I hope ere I die to reach some definite conclusion, which, 
if I do, I promise promptly to announce to the world. 

Yet Dr. Worcester repeats that he believes our Lord 
to have been “ conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary” every time he holds a service, and he is 
supposed to teach his people that his Church, by its author- 
ity, which I presume he still accepts as a justification for 
his continued ministry, holds as it has set forth in the 
second of its “ Article of Religion,” that 
the Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten from ever- 
lasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, of one substance 
with the Father, took Man’s nature in the womb of the Blessed 
Virgin, of her substance: so that two whole and perfect Natures, 
that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were joined together 
in one Person. 

Clear enough, it would seem, yet Dr. Worcester almost 
as clearly says he cannot accept it “on authority.” Still 
he persists in being an Episcopal clergyman, and there are 
many who take the same position. 

Can we then wonder that those who assembled at Phila- 
delphia found the subject of their possible union with the 
Holy See the most attractive of all those brought up for 
discussion? These men hold a large portion of the 
Catholic Faith; they are convinced that they are “ priests 
functioning to the fullest and experiencing all the fruits 
of the Catholic life and Sacraments” as one of them ex- 
pressed it to me not long since; and they cannot much 
longer continue to hold communicatio in sacris with men 
who deny the most fundamental tenets of the Faith they 
hold and revere. It was an awakening to this incon- 
sistency that helped Monsignor Benson to take his place 
within the Catholic fold, and it is helping others in the 
same direction. 


It is easy to find fault, it is easy to show the inconsis- 
tencies and absurdities in such a position as that avowed 
by Dr. J. G. H. Barry of New York, whose remarks as 
to what he considers a “ basis of negotiations ” for union 
with Rome have been widely heralded by both the religious 
and secular press, but it is wiser to ignore these and to 
see the longing for security, for assurance and authority 
which is back of them. One can even forgive Dr. Barry’s 
remarks about us who have felt the necessity not to delay 
our conversion : 

They will tell you, (he said) that I am going over to Rome. 
They have been saying the same thing for forty years, and I 
have not gone yet. It does no good for individual members of 


the Episcopal Church to go to Rome. Psychologists would tell 
you that they did so merely because of their vanity. 


Such remarks are uncalled for, but we shall not hold 
them against him. There is already too much of that sort 
of thing on both sides. Many Episcopalians seem to feel 
it necessary to cast aspersions on Roman Catholic practise 
in order to prove their own “ Catholicism” and, unfor- 
tunately, some Catholics seem to think that they must be- 
little Anglican pretensions to Catholicity in order to make 
their own testimony to truth effective. Such exhibitions 
will, we hope, grow fewer, and we trust that all will 
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pardon those who have such mistaken notions of duty. 
Christain charity alone can win the day. The Philadel- 
phia “ Priests’ Convention,” the Malines “ conversations ” 
—neither in itself may bring any visible result, but they 
each lead one to hope for much. 

In reading the account of the preparations for the 
reconvening of the Vatican Council I was struck with the 
statement that in 1870 places were reserved for represen- 
tatives of non-Catholic churches, should any be present. 
No such representatives were there, of course, but is it 
out of the range of possibilities that when that Council 
resumes its interrupted sessions, probably in 1928, some 
may be found who will be there to represent that scattered 
force which still tries to hold the ancient Creeds, and 
which worships God in spirit and in truth? And if they 
do attend, one can surely predict that the great heart of 
the Father of Christendom will beat with joy, and that he 
will do all in his power to bring about that peace and unity 
which is so agreeable to the will of his Master, Christ. 
Meanwhile let us all pray that it may come to pass. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
departanent 
Another Jesuit “ Enormity ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While the Catholic reading public has been pretty well ac- 
customed to the method of attributing divers iniquities of history, 
and a long list of plots, principles and practises embraced in the 
sad sum of human ills, to the “wily Jesuit,” it has remained for 
a writer in a popular and widely read publication to add a new 
indictment to the “crimes” of the sons of Loyola. In the May 
issue of the Popular Science Monthly there is one of these neo- 
scientific articles which through the skilful admixture of facts, 
figures and fancy provide the characteristic thrills for this type 
of best sellers. It is by one of Uncle Sam’s bold sailor men, 
Lt.-Commander Fitzhugh Green, U.S.N., and discusses the problem 
“Can Science Save a Crowded World?” As was inevitable, the 
author refers to the English economist Malthus, and he calmly 
informs his readers that this lugubrious philosopher was a Jesuit 
priest of London, who started an argument on population in the 
year 1798 that-is still far from ended! 

Is loose writing like this attributable to the basic stock of 
misinformation that sums up the historical knowledge of so many 
of our popular writers, or is it due to a little leaven of prejudice 
that prompts so many far-fetched “slams” at Rome in our cur- 
rent literature? 


Los Angeles, Cal. i a a 


The Poteen Menace in Ireland 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I came across an item that threw further light for me on the 
problem of prohibition and helped me to form a more objective 
opinion in regard to it. May I ask you to give space to the item 
in your columns for the benefit of your readers? The item is 
taken from the Central-Blatt and Social Justice for May, 1924, 
and reads: 

The case of Ireland proves that illicit distilling and vending 
of whiskey is apt to be carried on even in a country which 
does not prohibit the making and use of such liquor. A con- 
tributor to the Irish Statesman says in an article on the poteen 
industry, printed in the issue of March 29: “ The manufacture 
of poteen has become a regular industry in our rural slums; 
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and shebeeners and publicans have made it a regular article 

of trade. The industry, after fifteen months of the district 

courts, is still flourishing, and the civic guard, owing to the 
sparsity of its stations, has so far failed to detect or capture 
ten per cent of the stills.” 

He furthermore claims: The sale and consumption of poteen 
has become so great that the licensed traders have begun to 
growl at the practical immunity of the illicit traders. The 
refreshments at wakes and weddings come from the shebeen, 
where poteen can be purchased at three shillings and sixpence 
a pint. The ease with which it may be procured has led 
to depravity amongst great numbers. . . . All-night “ sprees” 
have become common in country districts, and poteen takes the 
place of music, dance and song. The decencies of life in the 
poorer districts are threatened by this industry, and respect- 
able people, or people who should be respectable, are facili- 
tating it and profiting by it. 

Women, the Irish Statesman adds, are the great distributors of 
illicit spirits in Ireland: “ They carry the poteen in bottles con- 
cealed in baskets to the shebeens and to the disreputable publicans 
in the towns. The girls, too, are engaged in this business, and 
the methods employed are so indirect that comparatively few 
detections are made.” 

Chicago. Leo SWEENEY. 
“ Catholic” Opposition 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Throughout the country, and notably in New Jersey, Catholics 
are showing a laudable activity in opposing the Cummings-Vaile 
bill, which would throw open the mails of our country to birth- 
control literature. This rising opposition is a most consoling 
evidence of the activity of our priests and lay-folk and gives hope 
to us all that Catholics are beginning to learn a lesson from 
Oregon, namely to oppose proposed legislation, rather than fight 
enacted bad laws. 

But may I protest against the wording of some of these protests ? 
In this I am but reiterating what was said at the last Annual 
Convention of Catholic Charities. When we Catholics express 
our opposition to any measure we may do so (1) as rational men 
(2) as Americans (3) as Catholics, and I personally believe it 
very unwise to stamp all our corporate opposition as Catholic. 
This invites corporate reaction of bigots, whose attention would 
not be provokfd if we voiced our opposition as rational men or 
as Americans. 

I oppose the Sterling-Reid bill as a rational man, conscious 
of the inherent natural rights of parents, and as. an American 
who is jealous of the Anglo-Saxon heritage of common law, in 
which is enshrined the autonomy of the municipality and whereby 
is execrated the bureaucracy of a meddling Federal Government. 
So, too, with opposition to eugenic bills and birth-control legis- 
lation. I oppose them as a rational human being, who yet retains 
some respect for human nature, and my opposition springs too 
from my love for America which has its foundation laid in an 
abiding reverence for man’s own self-respect. Of course, we who 
are Catholics detest such measures, but when we voice our protests 
to the bills of legislators, where men not of our Faith receive 
our communications, is it not far better to put our plea on a 
ground common to them and us? 

We must not “ pussyfoot” as Catholics, not for one moment, 
but ought we needlessly to awaken bigotry and weaken our case? 


Jersey City M. J. O. 


Mariavitism in Poland 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I eagerly read all articles in America, but I am especially in- 
terested in those bearing on the religious life in various countries. 
Therefore I think that some notices relative to this matter in 
Poland will be interesting to your readers. There are in Poland 
some five formally different sects, among which I may instance 
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particularly the Methodists, Baptists and Hodur’s National 
Church. In a few towns they have won several hundred adherents, 
have founded churches, and are now joining their forces to con- 
tinue the struggle for existence. But there is no real prospect 
of success for them. Sustained by American money, they spe- 
cialize in welfare work, but should American dollars fail them, 
these “free Christians” would undoubtedly become bankrupt. 

But there is still another heresy which, as people. say here, 
“arose to lift its ax against the sun.” It is the only native Polish 
sect, known as Mariavitizm, alias Mankietnicy (mankiet, cuff). 
Perhaps it would be out of place to recall here the origin and 
formation of Mariavitism. I shall speak of its doctrine only, 
or of its “ fundamental principles,” as emphasized in the sermons 
of Mariavit priests. 

We must know that Mariavitism derives its origin from a pseu- 
donun, Koslowska, who is said to have received a revelation con- 
cerning the new religious life. In the Mariavit Church the cult 
of the “ Mother” Kozlowska is greater than that of the Blessed 
Virgin. Here, for instance, is a summary of a sermon preached 
by a certain Mariavit priest: 

The Kingdom of God on earth, or the kingdom of the Trin- 
ity, comprises three epochs. The first was the Father’s King- 
dom which ended at the time of the Saviour, that is with 
the Mystery of Incarnation. Then began the second epoch, 
the Kingdom of the Son. Now after the reign of the Father 
and that of Son, and beginning at the time that Kozlowska 
received her revelation in the first decade of this century, 
succeeds the Kingdom of the Holy Ghost. Through the Vir- 
gin Mary the second heaven had been opened. Through Koz- 
lowska God now opens the third heaven. The former relates 
to the Mystery of the Incarnation. . . . The authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church has expired. The Pope is a Free 
Mason, the Catholic. Hierarchy together with Catholicism is 
a Masonic organization, an organization of Satan, etc. But 


the Mariavit, or Old Catholic Church, is the only safeguard 
of true doctrine, etc., etc. 


Mariavitism originated in a spirit of pride- and stupidity, and 
continues in the same spirit. Its difficulties are constantly in- 
creasing, because at the beginning its “apostles” established no 
directive principles to secure duration for the sect, nor did the 
Russian Government, which favored the sect, aid it in this regard. 
Seeking a platform on which they might stand as a denomination, 
its promoters were obliged to approach the Old Catholic Church. 
Their first Bishop, Kowalski, was ordained by a Jansenist bishop 
about 1905. Then Kowalski based the new creed on a new Bible, 
consisting of the works of the poets Mickiewicz, Slowacki, Kra- 
sinski and the “ Free-thinkers ” Towianski, Cieszkowski, etc. 

Of course, it is all pure nonsense, but perhaps the poor dupes 
are often more to be pitied than blamed. 

Lodz, Poland. Ki. At. Buczko. 


The First Church of the Sacred Heart 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The Right Rev. Bishop McDevitt of Harrisburg, Penn., is with- 
out doubt a very busy man, but his zeal for historical accuracy 
prompts him to steal a mement from his scant leisure to send 
me the following correction: 


I have just finished reading your charming and valuable 
article, “Our First Catholic School for Girls,” in the issue 
of America for May 24. One statement in the article I found 
of special interest. You refer to Mother Agnes Brent’s ad- 
ministration and say that “ Just when she took office pressing 
debts, incurred to build the first church in the United States 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart (November, 1821),” etc. No 
doubt, you have authority for this statement, yet it runs coun- 
ter to a long standing belief in the Harrisburg Diocese that 
the Sacred Heart Church, at the old Jesuit Mission, Cone- 
wago, Pennsylvania, was the first church in the United States 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart. As a matter of fact, Mass 
was said at Conewago as early as 1740, and very likely some 
years before that date. The present fine stone church at 
Conewago, under the title of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, was 
begun in 1786. (See Kenrick “ Diary,” pp. 35 and 265.) 
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Archbishop Kenrick’s “ Diary,” extracts from which Bishop 
McDevitt also supplies, has several references to the church of 
the Sacred Heart at Conewago indicating its origin in 1787. One 
in particular, under date of August 15, 1851, says: 

I consecrated solemnly the Church of the Most Sacred 
Heart, near Conewago Creek. This church was built sixty- 
four years ago under the care of the Rev. Father [James] 
Pellentz. 

This contention is further verified by a very interesting story 
of the Jesuit Conewago Mission, printed in volume XXI (1893) 
of the “ Woodstock Letters,” in which it is recorded that the orig- 
inal church was a log structure put up in 1741 by Father Wapeler. 
This served the congregation until 1786, when Father Pellentz 
began the more substantial edifice which was finished the following 
year. 

The authority for the statement in regard to the Visitation 
Sacred Heart shrine in Washington was the history of the George- 
town foundation by the late George Parsons Lathrop, published 
in 1894. It is evidently a mistake and the honor belongs to the 
venerable church at Conewago, Penn., as Bishop McDevitt has 
been kind enough to point out. 

Brooklyn. Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


Character and Fate of Coligny 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Although readers of America have been well informed about 
the approaching Tercentenary and the Huguenot Half-Dollar, I 
fancy not all have clear and definite ideas concerning a certain 
Coligny whose image we are given to understand appears on one 
side of the above-mentioned coin. From current reports this 
person is put forward as a martyr to the cause of Protestantism. 

Coligny lived at a time when intolerance in religion was most 
acute. Political murder flourished during the sixteenth century 
and not a few apparently justified it by the immoral and pagan 
doctrine of Machiavellianism, proclaiming the right of the strong- 
est and most crafty. At this time the Duke of Guise, leader of 
one of the most powerful factions in France, had retaken Calais 
from the English and restored it to the French Kingdom. For 
political reasons he joined forces with Montmorency, leader of 
another faction, for the purpose of crushing Condé and Coligny, 
the Huguenot leaders. These latter, secretly in the pay of Eliza- 
beth of England, who still had an eye on Calais, were pillaging 
Normandy. They had turned over Dieppe and Havre to the 
English and were consequently held as traitors to France. Beyond 
these traitorous acts of their chieftains, we must remember that 
the Huguenots were a “sect less than a hundredth part of the 
population” and were considered by the rest of France as rebels. 
At the time they held Orleans. While besieging this stronghold, 
Poltrot, a Huguenot in the pay of Coligny, feigning to be a 
deserter, joined the forces of the Duke of Guise and soon found 
occasion to assassinate that patriot. After this treacherous act 
Coligny was deserted by his cooperator Condé. The peace signed 
at Saint-Germain, 1570, established order, at least on the surface, 
between the Court and the Protestants. Coligny now had assumed 
the leadership of the Huguenot party and exerted considerable 
influence in the political affairs of the day. In 1571 France was 
threatened with war by Philip the Second of Spain. The Court 
was trying to avert the clash by conciliation and in conference 
had unanimously, with the exception of Coligny, decided on this 
course. Coligny, with the idea of sustaining his coreligionists 
in Flanders, demanded war with Spain; and seeing his plans dis- 
rupted he threatened another religious war, the fourth in France 
within ten years. The result was that his life was unsuccessfully 
attempted August 22, 1572, most probably on the instigation of 
Catherine de Medici, the queen mother. Seeing her plans thus 
fatefully frustrated, Catherine determined on the assassination 
of Coligny and five other Huguenot leaders on the night of August 
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23, 1572. Her instrument was no other than the Duke of Guise, 
son of him who, at Orleans, was assassinated by the agent of 
Coligny. The death of the Huguenot leaders precipitated the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

How any religious significance can be attached to the murder 
of Coligny is hard to see. It was purely a political act committed 
in the name of Machiavellianism against a faction that annoyed 
the Court. To honor him as a Protestant martyr would be to 
disregard historical facts. What connection he had with the 
settlement of Manhattan Island in 1624 by a band of Huguenot- 
Walloons is still more difficult to see. 

St. Paul, Minn. ae 


The Test Movement 
To the Editor of America: 

After an exchange of letters in the columns of America, Father 
Donnelly and I find ourselves in agreement on the two following 
points: (1) The modern test movement is not without its ad- 
vantages. (2) The modern test movement is not without its 
defects. But on a third point we differ, namely (3) one of the 
defects of the movement is that it encourages teachers to be 
satisfied with average attainment while the old-fashioned examina- 
tion was “based on the ideal.” This third proposition is Father 
Donnelly’s contention with which I disagree very strongly. I! 
believe I state this position fairly. 

First, I fail to see how the old-fashioned examination was 
“based on the ideal” to any greater extent than the modern 
test. Suppose a certain teacher, Miss Smith, gives her pupils 
a spelling test of twenty-five words selected by herself. Suppose 
Miss Jones gives her pupils twenty-five words taken from scale 
T of the Buckingham-Ayres Spelling Scale. Wherein is Miss 
Smith the idealist? Does Miss Jones suffer by the mere fact 
of knowing that the average eighth grade scores about eighty-eight 
per cent in that particular test? Why should this guilty knowl- 
edge destroy Miss Jones’ ideals? Or suppose Miss Smith has 
been cherishing the ideal of improving her pupils’ handwriting. 
Will her lofty visions fade into the light of common day when 
she learns that the average eighth-grade boy can write at the 
rate of about sixty-nine letters per minute? 

Secondly, I fail to see why the modern standardized test will 
make a teacher satisfied with the average. Father Donnelly 
thinks that if he had used standardized tests in his own work 
his teaching might possibly have suffered because he might have 
been satisfied with “just beating the average.” Father Donnelly 
does himself an injustice there! I have heard too much of his 
ability as a teacher to believe that! If he had learned through 
tests or otherwise that his class was just average, I know Father 
Donnelly ‘would have worked to make it much better than average ; 
and if he learned that the class was twenty-five per cent above 
average he would have toiled to make it fifty per cent above aver- 
age. So would any other real teacher. Tests are diagnostic. 
Through them a teacher learns her weakness. It is easy to be sat- 
isfied with oneself when there are no disquieting comparisons. But 
when the results of tests show that the children are falling behind 
in writing or spelling or reading as the case may be, then the true 
teacher rises to the occasion, revises her methods and does not 
rest until she has brought out the best that is in her pupils. That 
is the ideal of the true teacher and tests help her to attain it! 

Father Donnelly says in his last letter, “I am trying hard to 
understand what these averaged tests really are and what effect 
their universal use is likely to have.” (Italics inserted). This is cer- 
tainly a worthy endeavor. Let us hope that it may ultimately meet 
with success. But one is tempted to ask, might it not have been well 
to wait until one succeeded in understanding “ what these averaged 
tests really are” before criticizing them in public? And should not 
one be sure “what effect their universal use is likely to have” 
before writing a magazine article on that precise point? 

Brookland, D. C. Paut H. Furrey. 
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Our Homicide Record 


T a recent meeting of sociological experts, Secretary 

of State Hughes remarked that as a peace-loving and 
orderly people we do not compare favorably with other 
communities. Comparisons are sometimes odious, but 
occasionally they err by understatement. Mr. Hughes’ 
comparison is of the latter kind. Had he read the grue- 
some “ murder report ” annually issued by the well-known 
statistician, Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, he would have 
made it stronger. 

In the country at large there was one murder in 1923 
for every 10,000 of the population. This is about three 
times the rate of Italy, a country which the moving-picture 
and the novel are wont to cite as a hotbed of crime, par- 
ticularly of murder. It is a record twenty-five times as 
bad, if malice may be stated numerically, as that of Eng- 
land and Wales. The city of New York, with a-murder 
for every day of the week except Sunday, figures among 
the communities with a low murder-rate. The worst city 
is Memphis, where the rate is 6.5 per 10,000 of popula- 
tion, and the best is Hartford, Connecticut. Taking the 
country by regions, the East with its large immigrant 
population is the most law-abiding, the West, with “an 
almost wholly native white population ” comes next, and 
the list closes with the South, where, comments Dr. 
Hoffmann, “ the sanctity of human life is a ghastly joke.” 

As to the racial stock of the criminal, Dr. Hoffmann notes 
that New York, an industrial center with a very large 
foreign element in which the Jew predominates, is ex- 
tremely law-abiding when compared with sections of the 
country in which the “ Nordic ” strain is strongest. There 
is grim humor in this remark, but it will not be appre- 
ciated by critics who believe that new infusions of the 
Nordic blood alone will save the country. However, at 
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present, the Nordics are more interested in letting out 
the blood of other people than in improving the blood of 
the country, and with it the country’s peaceful and law- 
abiding disposition. According to figures submitted by a 
Western university, the crime-rate of “ native white Amer- 
ican stock” is nearly three times as great as that of the 
foreign-born. 


Some Causes of Crime 


S to the cause of this scandalous record, Dr. Hoff- 
mann prefers to let his students draw their own 
conclusions, but some of his suggestions are valuable in 
helping to define the problem. One factor is the ease 
with which in most States anyone may purchase a re- 
volver, shot-gun or other lethal weapon. In his opinion, 
“ revolvers are manufactured mainly to oblige the poten- 
tial murderer.” The average man does not wish to own 
one, and, ordinarily speaking, he is much safer without 
one, unless he lives in a lawless neighborhood and is well 
trained in the use of the weapon. Most revolvers, it 
would seem, are purchased either by persons who are pre- 
paring to commit a crime, or by persons whose mentality 
is such that the ownership of a deadly weapon actually 
suggests the commission of crime. 

A second incentive to homicide is the unconvicted mur- 
derer. In some American jurisdictions, to steal a small 
sum of money is far more apt to lead to punishment than 
to take the life of an innocent man. Day after day the 
newspapers publish long, detailed accounts of notorious 
crimes; in many instances, such as the Elwell, Dorothy 
King and Louise Lawson cases in New York, the crimi- 
nal remains undetected ; or if finally convicted, punishment 
either comes too late or is too trifling to exercise any 
deterrent effect. Meanwhile the prospective criminal be- 
gins to persuade himself that it is safe to take a chance. 
He has no inhibitions arising from settled custom or re- 
ligion; or if he has, they are soon broken down by the 
lure of undetected, unpunished crime. Brooding on the 
chances, restraint goes at the first opportunity, and another 
murder is registered. This diagnosis may seem far-fetched 
to decent, law-abiding citizens, whose experience has not 
taught them the singularly powerful force of bad example. 
Second only to the daily paper as a purveyor of criminal 
news is the cheap magazine and, occasionally, the popular 
moving-picture. 


What of the School? 


ee UT what of the influence of the school upon the 


rising generation?” it may be added. “ Annually 
we.expend nearly a thousand million dollars upon the ele- 
mentary schools. Surely, we are justified in asking that 
they give us boys and girls trained at least to this degree, 
that they are afraid of violating the law.” Dr. Hoffmann’s 
answer will not please the theorists who argue that if you 
teach reading, writing and arithmetic, you have done all 
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that is necessary to secure a law-abiding generation. Pop- 
ular education, thinks Dr. Hoffmann, has somewhat 
changed the character of modern crime, but has done little 
to suppress it. ; 

This judgment is well worth considering. As it has 
developed in this country since 1840, popular education 
has done more than merely dissociate itself from the for- 
mal teaching of religion. Under the influence of Horace 
Mann and his associates, most of them infected abroad 
with a philosophy far more atheistic than they perhaps 
realized, the schools of a once Christian people have 
reached a stage in which the claim is made, and acted 
upon, that religion has no legitimate part in the training 
of the child at school. The full effects of the system have 
not as yet made themselves felt, chiefly because of the 
fact that very many of the teachers are better than 
the system which they administer. But, making allow- 
ance for the occasional exception, by law and in fact 
“popular education” deals with the modern child as 
though Almighty God did not exist. It will have nothing 
to do with the law which He has proclaimed as binding 
upon the conscience of every man under an eternal sanc- 
tion. It goes its way in a supposedly Christian era, with 
no reference whatever to the fact of the Incarnation, and 
of the teaching promulgated by Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
lf they are genuinely persuaded that God has His rightful 
place in the heart of the child, surely our non-Catholic 
brethren cannot rally to the defense of any such system. 
Only by a species of miracle will the school without God 
produce a citizen whose heart and mind and life do rev- 
erence and homage to God. 


The Democratic Catholic School 


LTHOUGH he appears to understand the evils of 
this system, Mr. W. G. Shepherd, an experienced 
investigator, rejects the Catholic solution with the state- 
ment, seemingly shared by himself: “ By consensus of 
opinion, the parochial school is undemocratic.” Let it be 
said at once that a democratic pagan with a pagan code 
of morality is not a product of which any school can boast. 
Better far an illiterate with love of God in his heart, or 
even a snob who for all his unlovely qualities strives to 
serve God, than a “democrat” who neither knows nor 
cares to know the law of his Maker. 


Applied to the Catholic school, the accusation is wholly 
without foundation. Not only are we willing to be judged 
by our products, but we claim that test as a right. From 
the beginning when Charles Carroll of Carrollton wrote 
his name plain on the Declaration for all the world to see, 
down to the last war in which both the first and the last 
officer to give their lives for their country were the alumni 
of Catholic schools, our institutions are rated second to 
none in their devotion to the best institutions of our 
democracy. 
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True democracy is the democracy of Jesus Christ. The 
democracy which affronts or ignores Him is spurious. 
Through Him are we taught our essential equality as 
brethren of Jesus Christ, one of our own race, as sons 
and daughters of our Father in Heaven. It is our boast 
that we alone are willing to erect and maintain the “ un- 
democratic ” parish school, the school which by word and 


by example teaches genuine democracy. 


Traveling Books 


HILE such splendid efforts have been expended 

on the education of our children in the parish 
school, the allied question of carrying on their culture by 
the spread of Catholic literature has received scanty atten- 
tion. A few years ago, the late Maurice Francis Egan, 
writing in AMeERIcA, lauded the establishment of a “ Cath- 
olic Circulating Library” in New York, the purpose of 
which was to supply any recent book by Catholic authors 
at a very modest rate. In several communications that fol- 
lowed, attention was called to the remarkable success of 
the now famous Bexhill Library, founded in England 
by an American, Wm. Reed-Lewis, which, with sparse 
finances but with great courage, undertook to mail books 
to any part of the globe free of cost, whether of deposit 
or hire, to the recipient. Building upon this same idea, 
Father Finn, the dean of Catholic writers for boys, has 
lately announced the inauguration of a traveling library in 
Cincinnati. For the present the circulation of the library 
is to be confined to the environs of Cincinnati, but with 
the strengthening of the finances the apostolate will be 
extended through the rural districts of the South. 

The time is over-mature for just such an organization 
in America as the Bexhill Library in England. And 
the particular need is that these parcels of good books 
be lent or supplied to the rural districts. City-dwellers 
have abundant opportunities to obtain any Catholic book 
that they wish, either through their parish libraries or in 
the Public Libraries, which are generally most courteous 
in this regard; but the country-Catholic struggles along 
on a literary starvation-diet. The latter needs books to 
read while the former needs leisure and desire to read. 
Lacking, too, the advantages of Catholic schools, many 
of the children in these rural districts are educated in a 
non-Catholic atmosphere; they learn little of their Faith 
and know nothing of the great Catholic life that is flour- 
ishing in the cities. Books are expensive and the majority 
of rural Catholics are struggling to pay for even the neces- 
sities of life. After supporting their little churches they 
can spare small revenue for the purchase of books. The 
establishment, then, in the cities of Catholic circulating 
libraries which would supply the country districts with 
choice Catholic books is a matter of prime importance. It 
is 4 work not only of charity but of zeal, for it is through 
this gap that so many of our rural Catholics are slipping 
out of the Church. 































The Graduate’s Debt 


HE college graduate is the center of interest during 
this month. Boys and girls of yesterday become 
men and women when they step off the stage with the 
coveted sheepskin. The waiting world welcomes them 
and then tries them, for they have been a privileged 
group. If they are under the delusion that the world owes 
them anything they are doomed to disappointment. In 
fact, they owe the world a great deal, for they have been 
allowed a time of preparation for the struggle we call life, 
while many of their less fortunate brothers and sisters 
have been thrust into the fray without this preparation. 
The collegian is apt to forget that a college education is 
not due each son and daughter of the republic. A de- 
mocracy, to be sure, to function properly calls for a liter- 
ate electorate, but that by no means implies a college- 
trained electorate. There are a great many good Amer- 
icans who have never been inside the walls of a college, 
and they are fulfilling the duties of citizenship worthily 
and well. Into this body politic walks the college grad- 
uate with a background and a vision. 
If the four years spent in an academic atmosphere have 
not given the collegian a background then they have been 
wasted. This is the Catholic contention. And the Cath- 
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olic educator in formulating a program of studies wishes 
to coordinate its varied parts in such a way that there is 
unity in the system followed, for the very plain reason that 
there is unity in truth. Art and science, the past and the 
present, reason and Faith all blend into the background 
of truth, with Faith supreme and secure, stabilizing the 
natural and supernaturalizing it. This is why the Catholic 
educator is confident of his position, for he can give to 
the student a background no other educator can give. As 
the background is strong, the vision is clear and the Cath- 
olic graduate not only knows but sees. 

But the graduate’s debt is not paid unless knowing and 
seeing vitalize into doing. We have hundreds of gradu- 
ates now, products of Catholic colleges, taking their part 
in American life, and this month their numbers will be 
increased. They have background and vision strong and 
clear enough to spell peace and security for the great 
American experiment in democracy. The spelling how- 
ever must be done in action. A debt is not paid by think- 
ing alone. Better far that they had never taken degrees 
if they forget that graduation means commencement, a 
beginning as much and even more than an ending. They 
have received much. It is theirs now to give the best that 
is in them to American life. 


Dramatics 


Plays That Linger 

(>= of the amazing features of the theatrical busi- 

ness is the impossibility of following the mental 
processes of producers. A man who has been putting 
on plays for twenty-five years will jauntily stage a drama 
which the rawest beginner in the business would turn 
from as a certain failure. The raw beginner often 
makes his first success with a fine piece of work which 
other producers have refused and which he, in a moment 
of insight, is fortunate enough to recognize for what it 
is. A little later this same beginner, already convinced 
that he is a genius, offers us a hotch-potch unworthy of 
consideration, while the experienced producer puts on a 
really beautiful play—and promptly follows it with an- 
other failure! 

In short, on the first night of a play the producer of 
that attraction, in which he has invested thousands of 
dollars, has no more knowledge than his audience has as 
to whether it will be a success or a failure. He has thrown 
it on because, in his misty vernacularism, it “ looked good ” 
to him or to some of his advisers. He has been swayed 
by what he considers a new theme, or by the presence in 
the play of a “big scene.” (The “big scene” annually 
sells to managers the great majority of the plays they 


produce. The trouble is that during actual performance 
the “ big scene” often flattens out into a small scene). 

All of which indicates that with the exception of men 
like Belasco, Henry Miller, John Golden, Morris Gest, 
and one or two others, our producers apparently have no 
basic knowledge of the great art they are promoting. This 
accounts for the stuff they throw at us and for their 
frequent huge financial losses. To back trained judgment 
is one thing. To back a “ hunch,” a hope or a mere guess 
is quite another proposition. But the hunch, the hope 
or the mere guess lies back of a surprising number of 
New York productions and explains the failure of the 
great majority of them. 

When we play-goers have reasoned this out to our satis- 
faction, and are becoming quite set up over our supposed 
mental superiority to the producers, we make a few dis- 
coveries concerning the imperfections of our own judg- 
ment. Plays that delighted us fail abruptly. Plays we 
condemn run all season, and are still running. This, we 
tell ourselves, is easily explained. The good plays were 
killed by bad management. The bad plays were pushed 
and advertised and supported until they “ caught on.” But 
how shall we explain the fact that our dearest friends are 


enthusiastic over some of the plays we condemn and 


wholly unmoved by the charms of certain plays we like? 
We begin to feel somewhat at sea ourselves, and to experi 
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ence a certain sympathy for the producers; and when 
they, too, have moments of vision, i. e., when they produce 
and make a success of a seemingly unpromising play by 
an unknown, we applaud them warmly and forgivingly. 

Earl Carroll, the producer of “ White Cargo,” had such 
a moment. This drama by Leon Gordon, which has 
successfully run through the season at Daly’s Sixty-third 
Street Theater, is for some reason associated in many 
minds with the group of primitive mountain plays we have 
been given. It is, however, a very different kind of drama 
from these—primitive only in its background and 
thoroughly sophisticated in the matter of its characters 
and workmanship. The drama in it lies in the slow, in- 
evitable, deterioration in the characters of white men 
living alone in the rubber fields where their work lies. 
There are only three of them in the play. The steamer, 
with home letters, arrives once in six months, and imme- 
diately departs again. The heat is incessant and intolerable. 
The high percentage of humidity puts the cap-stone on 
discomfort. The loneliness and desolation of the place 
are indescribable. The dampness rots everything. The 
men grow slovenly, lazy, take to drink, get on each others’ 
nerves, quarrel incessantly. Not a theme to catch the 
fancy of the average play-reader, one would think, or of 
the average theater-goer. But someone saw and realized 
its possibilities. 

At the beginning of the drama we are shown a broken- 
down worker leaving on the same steamer which has just 
brought his successor to fill his place. The new man is 
young, buoyant, enthusiastic, immaculate in white linen 
clothes, white shoes, white pith helmet. He enters breezily, 
greeting with enthusiasm the sodden and slovenly men who 
are to be his associates for the next three years. No dete- 
rioratien for him. He surveys his unkempt associates with 
a pity that is mingled with contempt. They went under, 
he obviously decides, because they were weak. He'll show 
the world what a strong man can make of such an environ- 
ment. He’s going to shave daily, avoid drink, keep himself 
fit and clean. 

Slowly and terribly the play shows what the rubber 
fields make of this strong man. Each act reveals him 
further on the down grade, and reveals, too, the processes 
that drove him down. At the end of the play we see 
him carried to the steamer for home, barely alive, barely 
saveable, while his successor, upstanding, immaculate in 
white linen, young, optimistic, bustles into the hut. As 
the final curtain falls the newcomer is describing, in much 
the words his predecessor used, how he intends to get the 
better of this life and climate. Not a pleasant play; but 
a deeply interesting one, giving us some of the best acting 
seen on the New York stage this season. 

Another success, and incidentally a strong contrast to 
“White Cargo,” is the light comedy labeled “ Meet the 
Wife,” put on at the Klaw Theater. In this play the 
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engaging Mary Boland has the role of the wife, with the 
equally engaging Ernest Lawford impersonating the first 
of her two husbands. The wife, the play reveals to us, 
was a charming but a self-willed and “ managing ”’ person. 
Her first husband, having endured her as long as he could, 
finds himself in an accident and seizes the opportunity to 
escape his domestic responsibilities. He takes a train, flies 
to other scenes, and becomes a successful author. The 
newspapers having reported him dead, his wife remarries, 
moves to another city, and promptly proceeds to ‘“‘ manage ” 
not alone her second husband, but the pretty, now grown- 
up daughter of the first husband. 

Yes, the rest of the play is exactly what the gentle 
reader knows it would be. In due time the distinguished 
author comes to the new home, invited there by his 
daughter, who admires his work. Of course he and she 
have not recognized each other, and he has no suspicion of 
the identity of the girl’s mother till they two meet face to 
face. Then the recognition is immediate and mutual, 
but both keep the secret. At the end everybody is in the 
secret of the author’s identity except this second husband. 
The author, having saved his che-ild and been a good angel 
all around, happily departs to continue his care-free exist- 
ence, and the curtain falls. Evidently it has not occurred 
to anyone—and to the playwright least of all—that the 
wife’s relation with the second husband is not that of a 
wife. This detail is wholly ignored, but no one seemed 
aware of it except the writer and a puzzled looking old 
lady seated just in front of us. 

“ Kid Boots,” Eddie Cantor’s offering at the Earl Carroll 
Theater, is gay, spectacular and amusing, but is blurred 
in spots by the bits of bad taste that for some reason seem 
to be inseparable accompaniments of this particular form 
of entertainment. 

Rachel Crothers’ ultra-modern comedy, “ Expressing 
Willie,” has been found highly amusing by the public and 
the press critics, but it would not appeal to many readers 
of America. Of the Theater Guild’s recent production, 
“Fata Morgana,” the less said the better. Here is one 
of the plays whose success rests on a “ big scene”; and a 
most unpleasant “ big scene” it is! 

“ Popomack,” the latest Greenwich Village success to 
move uptown, is another play that leaves an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth. There is probably some subtle symbol- 
ism in the play, but it is lost to most of us. 

All in all, there is not much we can whole-heartedly com- 
mend this month. But let not the reader be depressed. 
If one likes moving pictures, one can see Griffith’s pro- 
duction, “ America,” or Douglas Fairbanks in the alto- 
gether delightful “ Thief of Bagdad.” And if one likes 
musical comedies one can go to see Madge Kennedy in 
“ Poppy,” or Ada May in “ Lollipop,” or Julia Sanderson 
in “ Moonlight.” Best of all, “ Blossom Time,” with its 
pure story and its lovely Franz Shubert music, has come 
back to us for a summer run. ELIzABETH JORDAN. 





READING SHELLEY 
Torrent and cloud—and a tide of light— 
Wine of a golden beam; 
Windblown pipe and a wild wild harp 
Struck in the moonlight’s dream. 


Challenge and song and the tears of a god 
Shaking the humid air— 

Moon that melts in a swimming sky, 
Star that burns like a prayer! 


Lark—and the dawn in a waft of dew; 
Noon that is overbright— 
Dusk, and the moth, and a lonely wave 
Crying against the night. . . 
CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


REVIEWS 

The Rise of Universities. By CHARLES 
York: Henry Holt and Co. $1.50. 

Many find difficulty in appreciating the Middle Ages because 
in the ordinary accounts they do not meet with a sufficient number 
of ordinary roads to make the period appear truly human. This 
deficiency is most admirably remedied by Professor Haskins in 
the insight he here gives of the everyday life of both professor 
and student at the Medieval Universities. He brings to light 
the nature of their studies, the textbooks they used, the method 
and manner of teaching, examinations to which they were sub- 
jected and the life of great freedom which many of them led. 
Particularly noteworthy is his emphasis on the fact that “ scholasti- 
cism was not one thing but many.” There was great diversity in 
teaching and behind the controversies of the age, which to many 
may seem unreal, points of vast importance were the objects of 
discussion. In one passage in particular he points out in a manner 
deserving of best attention how significant was the problem of 
the Universals. “The essence of the Reformation” he says “ lies 
implicit in whether we take a nominalist or a realist view of 
the Church; the central problem of politics depends largely upon 
a nominalist or realist view of the State.” The volume forms 
part of the series known as the “Colver Lectureship,” delivered 
at Brown University. M. F. X. M. 


Haskins. New 





The Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. Vols. | 
and 2. Literally translated by the ENctish DomincAN FATHERS. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $6.50. 

Contradicting the gloomy forecasts of those who could see 
no advantage in the translation into English of the “Summa 
Theologica” of St. Thomas, that stupendous work has been 
admirably and successfully completed after fifteen years’ labor 
and has now entered into a second edition. Only the very anti- 
quated consider St. Thomas as an author addressing a thirteenth 
century audience. Evidence is yearly accumulating to show that 
the words and doctrines of the Angelic doctor are as necessary 
and effective today as they were in the age in which he flourished. 
The world has revolved but Aquinas has remained a steady light, 
so that the newer scholarship, even outside the Catholic Church, 
has circled back to him. With this revived interest, there can 
be not the slightest doubt of the need and the value of the 
new undertaking of the English Dominicans, that of translating 
the “Summa Contra Gentiles.” Probably four volumes, uniform 
with the “Summa Theologica,” will be necessary to complete the 
translation. In the two volumes now published, Part One vindi- 
cates the power of reason to prove the existence of God and 
treats of His nature and attributes; Part Two considers the rela- 
tion that exists between God and creation, dealing in particular 
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with the human intellect and soul. Several years ago, Father 
Rickaby, S.J., published an abridgment of the “Summa Contra 
Gentiles” under the title, “God and His Creatures.” That edi- 
tion, now exhausted, is superseded by this complete translation 
which is based on the official Leonine edition, the first two books 
of which were completed in 1918. The English rendering is clear, 
simple and free from that awkwardness which mars so many trans- 
lations of theological works. Te es © 





The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. IV. The Eastern 
Roman Empire (717-1453).—Edited by J. R. Tanner, C. W. 
PrevTE-Ort0N, and Z. N. Brooke, New York: The Macmillan Co. 


If you like history of the Wellsian type, you will dislike this 
volume. It is remorselessly scientific. When the evidence does 
not justify a categorical statement, the authors have a way of 
saying flatly that they do not know. Can one imagine such a 
statement from the omniscient Wells? Mr. Wells has an imagina- 
tion and off he soars on the wings of fancy to the topmost point 
of heaven and beyond. But no such flights for the scholarly 
writers of this volume. For them, the writing of history is labor, 
not sky-larking. In their relentless search for truth, they have 
examined authoratative works in twenty different languages; they 
have prepared a bibliography of over one hundred pages; they 
have supported important statements by quotation or reference. 
All of which has served as so much ballast to keep them on 
the solid ground of truth. Their work, therefore, is as interesting 
or uninteresting as truth itself. The volume is not the work of 
one author. As it deals with subjects somewhat apart from the 
more frequented paths of medieval studies, the assistance -of 
specialists was required. In general histories heretofore, the 
story of the Byzantine Empire has been made to revolve about 
that of Rome. But in this volume, Constantinople is itself the 
center and around it revolves the history of those states and 
peoples who came into contact with it. We receive, therefore, a 
more detailed account of Muslims, Bulgars, Armenians, Serbians, 
and other peoples who receive only passing notice in most general 
histories. Catholics, who have so frequently suffered from the 
prejudices of pseudo-historians will be pleased to know that sev- 
eral eminent Catholic historians have contributed to this volume. 
We might mention by name, Louis Bréhier, one of the makers 
of the “ Catholic Encyclopedia.” We have only one small word 
of disapproval and this exception proves the rule rather than 
impugns the impartiality of these writers. We could wish 
that Professor Diehl, in his chapters on the Isaurian Dynasty, 
had furnished more copious quotations or, at least, more definite 
textual references in support of some of his statements regarding 
the character of the Isaurians and their motives in promulgating 
and enforcing the edict against images. JA L 





The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia. By Atrrep L. P. 
Dennis. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. $5.00. 

Professor Dennis is eminently qualified to write an authorita- 
tive history of the international relations of Soviet Russia, since 
his duties during the war and the peace negotiations kept him 
well informed on Russian affairs. Much of the present volume 
has already appeared in magazine form and has been subjected 
to discussion in other ways. Though Russian policies are dealt 
with professedly, incidentally the policies of other countries with 
regard to Russia are treated. No detailed account is given of the 
internal conditions in Russia under Soviet rule, though the failure 
is shown of the attempted establishment of Communism by the 
Bolshevik leaders. This is brought out in the chapter on the 
new economic policy of the Government. Despite their abhorrence 
of capitalism, the Soviet rulers were obliged to restore the system 
in a modified form, and to remove the universal harvest requisi- 
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tion which they had imposed upon the peasants, while allowing 
them to market for themselves any surplus produce. The intimate 
connection of the Soviet regime with the Third Internationale is 
shown, and an excellent account given of the Genoa and Hague 
Conferences of 1922. In the last chapter the Russian policy of 
the two last administrations of our own Government is explained 
and defended. The carefully prepared maps are useful in illus- 
trating the text. Frequent quotations from speeches and articles 
of Soviet leaders and excerpts from the Bolshevik press evidence 
the authoritative character of the work. eee. 





A Dictionary of Secret and Other Societies. Compiled by 
ARTHUR Preuss. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.50. 

For many years Mr. Preuss has specialized in secret societies. 
During thirty-three years’ career as an editor he has accumulated 
a vast amount of information concerning their organization and 
aims, all of which he has now collected into this valuable volume. 
As he remarks in the preface, “ for obvious reasons all specifically 
Catholic societies, as well as societies consisting exclusively of 
Catholics and having the ecclesiastical approbation, have been 
excluded.” The book is for the information of Catholics, espe- 
cially the clergy, in regard to the myriad net-work of affiliations 
outside the Church. Until one sees them all collected within 
the covers of a single volume, one could have no idea of the vast 
capacity for “joining” exercised by the great American non- 
Catholic public. The “Dictionary” is not limited to secret or 
quasi-secret societies, it begins with the Acacia Fraternity, runs 
down through the Gideons and the Lady True Blues and ends 
with the Zuzimites. Some of the societies are dangerous, some 
have commendable aims; but many are merely freakish and most 
are just foolish. Mr. Preuss has in view a new edition of his 
work and asks his readers to favor him with corrections and 
additional information they may happen to possess. It might be 
suggested that the few scientific and other serious associations 
listed and described be omitted, and that the lines be drawn so as 
to include only the secret and non-secret beneficial, social, civic 
and patriotic societies in which the country abounds. W. P. 





The Inquisition. A Political and Military Study of Its 
Establishment. By HorrmMan Nickerson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

Though not a professed historian, Mr. Nickerson has produced 
a work on the Middle Ages which is a model of its kind. As 
Hilaire Belloc says in his characteristic preface, “the whole art 
of history consists in eliminating the shock of comprehension and 
in making the reader feel as the men of the past felt.” This 
is precisely what the author has succeeded in doing in his treat- 
ment of a subject that the modern mind finds difficult to appraise, 
the Inquisition. Not only does he enable one to see how the men 
of the thirteenth century could feel the necessity of such an insti- 
tution, but he proves that they were justified in their opposition 
to the heresy of the Albigenses. He separates the element of 
principle from that of human passion, and makes one feel the 
zest of the spirit of progress that prevailed throughout the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Yet “for want of ordered and detailed 
knowledge” he says, “the complexity of problems could not be 
grasped and for want of resources the material disasters of the 
fourteenth century were to be fatal to the medieval experiment.” 
This splendid contribution of Mr. Nickerson shows what a splendid 
field lies open to the American historian, freed as he is from 
those prejudices that have done so much to warp the European 
accounts of earlier Catholic ages. Following Belloc and in line 
with Maitland, Mr. Nickerson disposes definitely of the Teutonic 
assumption; he is, of course, free from the tendency so common 
among the French of trying to justify the French monarchs at the 
expense of the Church. The Popes are seen truly in their human 
stature. not as masters of perfidy and graft, but as weighted 
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with the responsibility of having to maintain the ordo Christi- 
anitatis, and that too when they were poorly seconded by those 
who should have shared this responsibility with them. By con- 
trasting the Inquisition with the Prohibition movement, he brings 
out very clearly in his epilog that “as the Inquisition appears to 
be contrary to the spirit of Our Lord’s teaching, so the Prohibi- 
tion movement is certainly contrary to His practise.” 
M. F. X. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle—Elizabeth Jordan, whose novels and 
short stories are well known to AMERICA readers, resents an 
expression contained in a recent communication to “ The Literary 
Circle.” Discussing the question of novels that are modern and 
yet suitable for Catholic girls to read, a contributor expressed 
the opinion that “some (novels) of Elizabeth Jordan, Isabel 
Clarke and Sir Philip Gibbs are safer than most ‘latest fiction.’ ” 
It would be unjust to the authors mentioned, to draw the con- 
clusion that some of their works are not safe. With perfect 
honesty and with no fear of contradiction, Miss Jordan is justified 
in making the assertion: “I defy the writer or any other human 
being to find one line in any of my books that is unsafe or un- 
clean.” Few modern novelists could make the same challenge. 
Miss Jordan’s novels, as we read them, are safe, clean, and suit- 
able for Catholic girls; in addition, they are interesting. 

The new translation by Rev. Daniel J. Connor of the 
most famous Italian novel ever written—“ The Betrothed” by 
Alessandro Manzoni—is a welcome addition to our Catholic 
library. It is a story that well deserves to be read. Father 
Reville has included it in “ My .Bookcase Series” and Dr. Con- 
nor has prepared a new and splendid translation based on Man- 
zoni’s final revision of the novel. The book, published by Mac- 
millan, will be reviewed later. 

It is interesting to note that Compton Mackenzie’s hero, 
after wandering through a maze of religious belief in two vol- 
umes, has, in the third volume of the trilogy, landed safely in 
the Catholic Church. “The Heavenly Ladder,” as the novel is 
called, has not yet been published in the United States. 

Arnold Bennett’s novels are in many respects remarkable; 
but the series of articles which he has been contributing to Lord 
Beaverbrook’s newspapers is truly astounding. While Mr. Ben- 
nett basks in the sunshine of Spain, he delivers, in England, a 
weekly tirade against Spain and its religion. Undoubtedly the 
articles will be collected into a volume, and undoubtedly Mr. Ben- 
nett’s favor with Catholic readers’ will diminish. 





The Reveille of 1924.—In anticipation of the Presidential Con- 
ventions, “ Wayfarer,” issues a clarion call to all thoughtful men 
to consider the type of citizen who is to be our next President. 
In a remarkable pamphlet “The Reveille of 1924,” (1200 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 25c.) he pleads for a Home and Country 
Movement that is independent of and superior to the two amor- 
phous parties that divide the country. He reveals the scandals 
that have marred their governments, he deplores the sectarian, 
sectional and racial cleavages that are rending the body politic, 
and sounds a warning in regard to the moral deterioration of our 
people. His platform, advocating the integrity of the family and 
national unity, merits the consideration of the thoughtful citizen. 





Cathedral Churches of Old England.—The old Catholic Cath- 
edrals of England awaken a curious mixture of wistfulness and 
indignation in all Catholics who visit them or read of them. Some- 
thing of these two feelings seems to have entered the soul of 
Frances M. Gostling, in “The Lure of English Cathedrals, 
(Southern),” (Little, Brown. $2.00). Here are all the glories of 
such temples as Winchester, Salisbury, Canterbury and Wells, 
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and enough of the history acted within their walls to temper 
seeing with thinking and feeling. The author has a keen sense of 
spiritual values and an easygoing pen to translate them into read- 
able language-——There is a freshness and catching enthusiasm in 
William B. Tuthill’s book “The Cathedral Church of England” 
(Macmillan. $2.50), a study on architectural art as exhibited in the 
English cathedrals. After a general discussion of the cathedral 
structure and a clear exposition of its characteristic features, 
there follows a detailed appreciation of many of the cathedrals. 
As we study these with the author, aided by the superb illustra- 
tions, we understand wonderingly and enjoy esthetically the achieve- 
ments of Gothic architecture in the series of the great English 
churches.——A new edition of “ Cathedral Churches of England” 
( Duffield. $4.00), by Helen Marshall Pratt, is the best evidence of 
the popularity of this admirable handbook. The authoress spent 
many years of painstaking research during its preparation and so 
has provided the student and traveler with a great mass of definite 
and orderly information in succinct form. The Cathedral Churches 
of England are the glory of the land, but for the Catholic they 
will always sound a note of infinite pathos. They were made for 
the beauty and dignity of Catholic ceremonial. They can never 
be complete without it. 


Chesterbelloc Interpretations.—Preeminent among the books 
of the spring for fatuous stupidity is Patrick Braybrooke’s “ Some 
Thoughts on Hilaire Belloc” (Lippincott. $2.50). Whether in 
praise or blame, criticism of Mr. Belloc is always interesting; but 
Mr. Braybrooke’s thoughts are mostly vapid twaddle. He knows 
little of history and less of logic; his only possession is utter 
self-complacency. Mr. Belloc probably sees the humorous serious- 
ness of his critic—Gerald Bullett in “ The Innocence of G. K. 
Chesterton” (Holt. $2.25), offers an appreciation that shows 
sympathy with some of Chesterton’s works and disagreement with 
others. But Mr. Bullett is as weak as a blank cartridge in his 
effort to reply to the virile philosophy of Chesterton. Those who 
would appreciate G. K. C. would better employ their time in read- 
ing him rather than in reading such appreciations about him. 





Marriage Debated.—A difficult problem is half solved when 
those most vitally concerned get a chance to air their views about 
it. One of the outstanding problems of the day for Catholics in 
this country is the subject of marriage. It is with alarm that 
Holy Mother Church witnesses the increase of mixed marriages. 
In “ Letters on Marriage,” (Benziger. $1.25), with an introduction 
by the Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S.J., are presented in book form 
the many letters sent to The Queen’s Work by hundreds of good 
Catholic men and women who are determined to live up to the 
Faith that is in them, but want help and guidance in the perplexi- 
ties they have to face in following out their vocation to the 
married state. Now that we know the trials and tribulations of 
the writers of these letters there is a fine opportunity for one 
versed in church law and experienced in the direction of young 
people to give a solution to the problems presented in this book. 





Some French Books.—Among recent French books treating of 
the priesthood and the religious life are “Le Directoire du 
Prétre,” by Benoit Valuy, S.J. (Teéqui, Fr. 3.50); “ Au Service de 
Jésus Prétre,” by Mother Louise Marguerite Claret (Marietti, Fr. 
7); “Le Sacerdoce et Le Sacrifice de N. S. Jésus Christ,” by J. 
Grimal, S.M., (Beauchesne, Fr. 10); “ Nature et Obligations de 
l'état religieux,” by Lucien Choupin, S.J., (Beauchesne, Fr. 14) ; 
“L’Oeuvre des Vocations,” by J. Millot, (Téqui, Fr. 3.50) ; 
“ Auprés du Puits de Jacob,” by Canon C. Cordonnier, (Lethiel- 
leux, Fr. 6) ; and “ La Conquéte des Hommes,” by F. A. Vuillermet, 
O.P., (Lethielleux, Fr. 7). Works on Christian ethics are: “La 
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Vertu de Tempérance,” by Pére Janvier, O.P., (Lethielleux, Fr. 
8); “Les Divertissements et la Conscience Chrétienne,” by F. A. 
Vuillermet, O.P., (Lethielleux, Fr. 7); and “La Formation 
Chrétienne de l’ame,” by P. Boumard, (Lethielleux, Fr. 5). The 
ascetical life is treated in “ Le Don de Dieu,” by abbé Lecompte, 
(Téqui, Fr. 1.50); “La Priére de toutes les heures,” by Pierre 
Charles, S.J., (Beyaert); “Soyez Joyeux,” by V. Facchinetti, 
(Lethielleux) ; “ L’art de mourir,” by J. Brugerette, (Lethielleux, 
Fr. 7.50) ; “ Le Poéme de l’amour éternel,” by Canon C. Quiévreux, 
(Lethielleux, Fr. 7); and “ Dans la Chambre du malade,” by S. 
Decorne, (Téqui, Fr. 7). Works on apologetics are: “La Foi 
Chretienne,” by Mgr. Chapon, (Téqui, Fr. 3.50); and “ L’Angli- 
canisme et |’Orthodoxie Gréco-slave,” by Michel d’Herbigny, S. 
J., (Bloud et Gay). Two literary offerings are: “ L’esthétique 
du Stabat,” by Cardinal Marini, (Téqui, Fr. 10.50), and “Le 
Réalisme de Pascal,” by Pierre-Marie Lahorgue, (Beauchesne, 
Fr. 22). Recent biographical offerings include: ‘“ L’Esprit du 
Curé d’Ars,” by A. Monnin, (Téqui, Fr. 2); “La Vie d’Henri 
Planchat, by M. Maignen, (Téqui, Fr. 6); “ Lettres inédites de 
Marie Jenna,” by J. Vaudon, (Lethielleux, Fr. 12) ; “Mére Marie 
des Anges,” by P. J. Camerlynck, (Lethielleux, Fr. 6); “De 
Ombre a la Lumiére,” by “Marie Thérése,” (Lethielleux, Fr. 6) ; 
“Eugéne Gilbert,” (an aviator), by H. Bibert, (Téqui, Fr. 6) ; 
and “ Saint Bonaventure,” by L. de Carvalho, O.M., (Beauchesne, 
Fr. 14). On political subjects Maurice Barrés writes on “La 
Politique Rhénane,” (Bloud et Gay, Fr. 5; Henri du Passage, 
S.J., writes on “ L’anticléricalisme Frangais,” (Editions “ Spes’’), 
and Jean Guiraud writes “ Pourquoi la France occupe-t-elle la 
Ruhr?” (Bloud et Gay, Fr. 1). 





Fiction.—Seven wealthy but adorable schoolgirls, two sorely 
tried male lovers, one puzzled uncle, one whimsically reprobate 
old financier, one captain of the bootleg industry and a motley 
crew of “supers” make up the dramatis personae of “ Pandora 
Lifts the Lid” (Doran. $2.00). Christopher Morley and Don 
Marquis are the authors. The resultant is one of the supremely 
delightful stories of the season. It is a book of mystery, of piracy, 
kidnapping, smuggling, and other no less serious offenses against 
good manners, told with such good nature that the veriest reformer 
would enjoy it. 

There is at least one hearty laugh in every chapter of “ Mister 
Fish Kelly” (Appleton. $2.00), by Robert McBlair. It is the best 
sample of sustained humor that has appeared since Freeman 
Tilden’s “ Mr. Podd.” Mister Fish Kelly is a colored gentleman 
who finds himself in one escapade after another. He is a pessi- 
mist, and his pessimism is expressed in inimitable Negro philoso- 
phy. The dialect is flawless, and there is just enough of it to put 
a climax to the author’s own humorous touches. 

Royalty is always interesting, but if the royal person happens 
to be young and brave and handsome, as in “ The King Who Went 
on Strike” (Dodd, Mead. $1.75), by Pearson Choate, there is an 
added interest. Besides, the reader meets Uncle Bond, the Kiddies 
and Judith who broke the strike and sent the king back to work, 
and he will like each and every one of them. The fact that the 
plot calls for some credence on the part of the reader does not 
make the story less entertaining and interesting. 


The setting of “ The Great House in the Park” (Duffield. $2.00), 
by the author of “ The House on Charles Street,” etc., is an old 
English mansion noted for its art treasures. Though the story 
circles about these artistic wonders, it is mainly concerned with 
an American claimant for the family title. The author displays 
a very pleasing esoteric kind of erudition, rare, as it seems, here, 
but an ordinary possession of our cultured cousins over there. 
Due emphasis is laid on the point that art for art’s sake has little 
or no saving influence on a man’s morals. 
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Education 


The Pan-American Pedagogical Congress 

A COMING event of more than passing significance for 

Catholic educators is the Pan-American Pedagogical 
Congress scheduled to take place in Santiago, Chile, the 
second week in September, 1925. The Santiago Congress. 
which marks the first opportunity which the leading educa- 
tors of North and South America have had of coming 
together, was authorized by a resolution of the Fifth Pan- 
American Congress held in Santiago last year. Its leaders 
realized that the full measure of understanding and co- 
operation between the great republics of North and South 
America could never be obtained if pursued solely along 
political and economic lines. Educational cooperation has 
long been acknowledged as a necessary link in the chain 
of mutual understanding which should bind together in 
peace and harmony the peoples of the two hemispheres. 
For this reason the Government of Chile was authorized 
to proceed to the organization of an International Educa- 
tion Congress. 

The importance of the coming Congress is evident from 
the preparations which have been made to insure its suc- 
cess. The Government of Chile has appointed an organ- 
ization committee made up of the leading educators of 
that country. All phases of education have representatives 
on this body. Among others are Dr. Gregorio Amuna- 
tegui, Rector of the University of Chile and President of 
the Organizing Commisson; the Right Reverend Carlos 
Casanueva, Rector of the Catholic University; Dr. Luis 
Barros Borgofio, Dean of the College of Fine Arts; Dr. 
Juan N. Espejo, Rector of the National Institute; Don 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda, President of the National Teachers’ 
Society. Many others of the elite of the intellectual life 
of the Republic are also represented. Dr. Guillermo La- 
barca Hubertson has been appointed General Secretary of 
the Organizing Commission. 

The agenda of the Congress is still in a formative state. 
Suggestions and criticisms are desired, and the Commis- 
sion will not proceed to a definitive program until edu- 
cators, both in South and North America, have been heard 
from. It is important, therefore, that those who possess 
leadership in Catholic education give the tentative pro- 
gram their serious consideration, and forward to the Sec- 
retary General of the Commission any suggestions or 
changes which they may consider necessary. As outlined, 
the preliminary program deals with six main headings. 
The following topics have been presented: (1) Organ- 
ization and administration of education; (2) curricula, 
methods, and tests; (3) teaching and administrative staffs ; 
(4) hygiene; (5) school construction ; (6) social relations 
of the school. 

Catholics of the United States have never experienced 
or manifested more than a mild interest in South Amer- 
ican affairs, because they know practically nothing of the 
conditions which exist in the republics south of us. This 
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almost national apathy towards South America has been 
pointed out again and again. It is one of those strange 
group attitudes for which it is difficult to account, and 
next to impossible to overcome. We turn our attention 
readily to Europe or to the Far East, manifesting a laud- 
able desire to promote the development of the Church in 
these regions so widely separated from us and so different 
in manners and customs. As regards our next door neigh- 
bors we are obtusely blind to their needs, and not at all 
desirous of even making their acquaintance. The psychol- 
ogists may have ready a scientific explanation of this 
strange conduct on our part. Reason and the dictates 
of our common Faith demand that we extend the hand of 
fellowship to our brethren of the southern hemisphere 
Never has there been a more fitting time for developing 
the spirit of cooperation and of mutual understanding be- 
tween the Churches of North and South America than 
the present hour. Nor could a more propitious occasion 
be found for forming closer bonds of friendship and co- 
operation with our coreligionists than the coming Pan- 
American Pedagogical Congress. 

The leaders of world thought are acutely conscious of 
the fact that it is principally through educational agencies 
that the message of good-will and world peace must be 
carried to the remotest parts of the earth. Political lead- 
ers may do a great deal to bring nations together. The 
unions, however, which they devise are political and fall 
apart at the first breath of misunderstanding. But a 
union based on a knowledge of another people’s accom- 
plishments and ideals, and brought about by a clear realiza- 
tion among the contracting parties of what each nation 
stands for, can withstand the severest tests and is not likely 
to be severed at the command of designing politicians. 
Now, it is the business of the teachers of a nation to shape 
these ideals, to inculcate in the children committed to their 
care respect for the accomplishments of other peoples, 
and thus to bring about an understanding and trust be- 
tween nations, notwithstanding the fact that we may be 
separated from them by the accidents of language, cus- 
toms, or political ideas. 

American educators are fully alive to the great possi- 
bilities which flow from intellectual cooperation with the 
educators of other nations. Numerous powerful agencies 
liave been formed with the express purpose of promoting 
international education. Colleges in the United States are 
exchanging professors with various European colleges. A 
large number of American students go every year to 
Europe to finish their studies, while the number of Euro- 
pean students attending our colleges and universities has 
reached almost unbelievable figures. South American 
students in the United States during the year 1920-1921 
numbered approximately 563. The significance of such 
educational cooperation will be lost only on the man who 
wilfully closes his eyes to the immense possibilities under- 
lying the nobility which seems to characterize the student 
bodies of all nations since the close of the War. 
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Many of the larger Catholic colleges in the United 
States are wide awake to the need of taking an active part 
in the international education movement. Institutions like 
Georgetown, Notre Dame University, and the Catholic 
University of America have opened their doors to foreign 
students, providing scholarships or assisting in other ways 
the students who come to them from overseas. The Rev. 
John B. Creeden, S.J., President of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, announced last year the founding of fifty scholar- 
ships for South American students, so convinced was he 
of the need of cooperation with the colleges of Latin 
America. The interest which Catholic colleges are mani- 
festing in the foreign student is one of the outstanding 
and hopeful characteristics of our post-war educational 
development. 

The announcement of the holding of a Pan-American 
Pedagogical Congress will be received with great interest 
by all concerned in the cause of Catholic education. Qualli- 
fied representatives, who can bring the message of Cath- 
olic education to South America and will return with the 
story of their accomplishment to us, must be sent to 
this Congress. Moreover, we have it in our power to 
become a strong factor in determining the direction which 
future Pan-American Education Congresses shall take. 
For these reasons, at least a dozen of the outstanding rep- 
resentatives of Catholic education should make the trip 
to Santiago next year. The Congress presents a great 
opportunity to Catholic educators which they must not 
fail to avail themselves of. It also presents a clear-cut 
duty which we can shirk only at the expense of the 
rising prestige of the Church, both in North and South 


America. James H. Ryan. 


Sociology 
A Rockefeller in Court 


HEN nearly a year since, I permitted myself to 

comment upon a somewhat notorious Westchester 
County murder case, I was severely taken to task by sev- 
eral distinguished brethren of the bench and bar: I had 
expressed the opinion, which I still venture ‘to hold, that 
had this self-confessed murderer been a poor man, he 
would not have been acquitted. But since he was a 
Croesus he was able to retain the best of counsel, and 
following their astute guidance, was able to set all the 
power of the State of New York at naught. His confes- 
sion meant nothing; it might have been true or false; but 
since he refused to prove it and the State was unable to 
prove it, acquittal speedily followed. 

The course of this trial is perfectly plain and satisfac- 
tory to the legal mind, and while plain to the layman, 
not at all satisfactory. He is apt to conclude that here 
is another case of the quiddits and quillets of the lawyer, 
all excellently designed to obstruct the free-flowing course 
of justice. Of course he is wrong. Had he read his 
daily paper with care, an attention which, to be frank, 
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it does not often deserve, he would know that there are at 

least one and one thousand reasons why a man should 
not be convicted on uncorroborated testimony, whether 
that testimony be his own or the testimony of an enemy. 
Just as few famous cases in course of trial lack an eager 
perjurer, so few are the cases yet unsolved in which half 
a dozen morbid publicity-seekers do not rush forward to 
confess a guilt which is not theirs. Taking them as a 
whole, the received rules of evidence and of procedure 
are admirably calculated to winnow the wheat of truth 
from the chaff of falsehood; if in some instances they 
seem absurd, examination will generally show that they 
are framed to protect the principle which, for better or 
worse is ours, that innocence is presumed until guilt is 
shown beyond reasonable doubt. In his address before 
the American Institute of Social Sciences, Secretary 
Hughes suggested that our concept of this principle might 
be somewhat revised, but until we modify it, it is unfair 
to condemn the courts for sustaining it. Undoubtedly, 
however, it protects from merited punishment many a 
criminal whose means enable him to retain skilful counsel 
who will instruct him how its provisions may be stretched 
to the legal limit and perhaps to a point outside that 
large and generous bound. 

But with all allowance granted, the layman is justified 
in suggesting that our bar associations agree upon a code 
of professional ethics, that they sternly enforce its provi- 
sions, and that our judges take unusual care to do sub- 
stantial justice to all who appear before them. For the 
courts are under fire as never before. If they cannot 
secure the respect of the public, one of the most powerful 
means for the maintenance of good order has been de- 
stroyed. The Socialist with the Bolshevik is convinced 
that they are part of the system which robs the poor man 
for the benefit of the rich, and his attacks on the Su- 
preme Court in particular are founded, as a rule, not 
upon what the Fathers of the Constitution may have 
thought, nor upon any question of constitutional inter- 
pretation, but upon his belief that it is the chief agent 
for the exploitation of the poor. Even the average man, 
while not accepting this indictment, inclines to the view 
that justice does not lean to the right but to the rich. He 
does not care for abstractions, he rarely draws fine dis- 
tinctions; one case of real or apparent injustice furnishes 
proof for the worst he wishes to believe. It is of pro- 
found moment, then, that such cases be exceedingly few. 

But they seem to be increasing. The Cooney and 
Rabiner cases, recently commented on in these pages, are 
among the flagrant examples in contrast. Cecilia Cooney, 
the “bobbed-hair bandit” convicted justly but with no 
undue ceremony, was promptly sentenced to ten years in 
the penitentiary. Rabiner, far more guilty than the un- 
fortunate young woman, a contemptible criminal of the 
type that robs the old and the ignorant of hard-earned 
savings, after a trial which exhausted all the resources of 
clever counsel, was sentenced to three years. But the 
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woman was poor and without influence; Rabiner was well 
to do and had “ pull.” Consequently while the woman 
goes her way unfriended to the gray walls of Auburn, 
Rabiner is released after seventy-five days from a jail 
the records of which are so meager as to fail to disprove 
the contention that Rabiner spent some of the seventy- 
five days on Broadway. In the words of the New York 
World “the police, the district attorney, the court and 
the parole commission, all had to do with Rabiner. Assum- 
ing good will on part of them all, they needed something 
more.” In the opinion of the World what they needed 
was “ team-work.” No doubt, but the lack of team-work 
was due, putting the mildest construction on the matter, 
to lack of a sense of justice. The Cooney case perhaps 
called for mercy, but from Rabiner the debt to justice 
should have been exacted to the last penny, first, because 
he was undoubtedly guilty, and next, because consideration 
shown his kind is an encouragement to crime. 

A third case, the outcome of the present week, is fur- 
nished by the daughter of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Miss Rockefeller on a second conviction for “ speeding ” 
her automobile in the city of New York, an action of 
which only a potential criminal or an imbecile would be 
guilty, received for a second time a suspended sentence. 
Worse, it seems that she was not required, as others are 
required, to appear in person, that the case was called in 
special session after the regular court had adjourned, and 
that the record of the case, if any was taken, was with- 
held from the newspaper reporters who asked for it. As 
might be expected this consideration shown to the daugh- 
ter of one of the country’s wealthiest men, under circum- 
stances in which summary justice would be dealt the ordi- 
nary second offender, has awakened a storm of not un- 
justified protest. Part of a letter addressed to an investi- 
gating city official reads as follows: 

Do you consider it just that because this lady happens to be 
the daughter of a millionaire that sentence should be suspended, 
especially in view of the fact that it is her second offense? To 
my mind this is not fair to the rest of the public. 

Another critic points out that on his first offense he was 
roughly ordered to appear the next morning at nine 
o’clock, despite the fact that it was exceedingly incon- 
venient for him to appear at that time. He waited four 
hours in court and on pleading guilty was promptly fined 
$25.00 and given a lecture. An extract from another 
letter is unusually pertinent: 

If there was ever a case more plainly showing that there are 
two sets of laws, one for the rich and the other for the poor, 
I have yet to see it. I am a chauffeur myself, and I would like 
to see myself getting off with a suspended sentence for a second- 
offense speeding. 

“ Criminal processes are too dilatory, juries are too in- 
dulgent, judges are too lenient.” This is the judgment of 
Secretary Hughes, recorded in his address before the 
Institute of Social Sciences. Leniency and indulgence 
should not be shown the poor man at the expense of his 
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wealthy brother ; still the processes of justice would suffer 
no great hurt were the poor to be selected by preference 
whenever justice can be tempered by mercy. The judge 
who chose Miss Rockefeller as the object of his clemency 
must be a singularly unworldly person not to know that 
his unfortunate act will do much to strengthen the all 
too-common opinion that there is one law for the rich 


and another for the poor. 
Joun WILTBYE. 


Note and Comment 


A Unique 
Ceremony 


T HE London Universe recently brought the following 
interesting little “ feature ” article headed, “ Austrian 
Chancellor Gives Communion to German Chancellor ”: 

The German Chancellor, Dr. Marx, received Holy Communion 
from the hands of the Austrian Chancellor, Mgr. Seipel, at an 
unique little ceremony in Vienna. Dr. Marx was paying an official 
visit to Mgr. Seipel and attended his Mass. 

This remarkable incident was announced at Cologne by Father 
Esch, S.J., who said that those two great Catholic Chancellors 
are saving Central Europe from Bolshevism and ruin. 

This little incident becomes pathetic as now we read of 
it while the sympathy of the world goes out to the great 
Austrian Chancellor lying wounded by the bullet of a 
young Communist worker. It is the reward Dr. Seipel 
expected. 





Who Supports 
the Church? 


HO supports the Church? ‘That is the question 

asked editorially in the Salesianum, the official organ 
of the Alumni Association of St. Francis Seminary. 
Answering his own query the editor says: 


Every pastor who has wealthy parishioners in his congregation 
knows that he must rely ultimately on those families whose annual 
incomes range from 1,200 to 3,000 dollars. He knows, too, that 
while those with yearly incomes between 50,000 and 100,000 dol- 
lars, may be prompt in the payment of their pew rent, and may 
perhaps present the church with a statue or an altar, neverthe- 
less over a period of several years, the ratio of their yearly 
income to their contributions is considerably smaller than in the 
case of families receiving yearly incomes between 1,200 and 3,000 
dollars. A little pencil work will show the truth of this conten- 
tion. 

Take the family where the annual income is 1,500 dollars. Its 
pew rent, contributions to regular and special collections, pur- 
chases of tickets, and miscellaneous gifts will total thirty dollars 
per year. The sum is usually more than this amount. The 1,500- 
dollar family is therefore giving two per cent of its income to 
the church. Again, take a family with an annual income of 
50,000 dollars. Its combined yearly contributions’ average, let 
us say, amounts to 100 dollars per year. This is one-fifth of one 
per cent of its annual income. It is one-tenth of the percentage 
given by the family with a 1,500-dollar income. In other words, 
the family receiving 1,500 dollars is giving in proportion ten times 
the amount given by the family receiving 50,000 dollars. 


It should be further noted, the editor adds, that the 
above computation assumes a uniform rate of assessment, 
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whereas our income and inheritance tax laws are based 
on the principle of progressive taxation, on the principle 
that the citizen should contribute to the cost of government 
in proportion to his ability to contribute. Doubtless, now 
as in the time of Our Lord, the registry of Heaven will 
lead its contribution lists with the names of not a few 
whose incomes are even far below $1,200 a year. By far 
the greater part of the burden of church support, the 
editor concludes, is borne by the lowest-income groups, 
who are also the most numerous in the Church, and who, 
with honorable exceptions, ‘‘ outdo their wealthy brethren 
in the Faith in their sacrifices for the Church and her 


schools.” 


‘ 


French Mothers and 
German Children 


T WO collections of money for German children were 
made by French mothers in the Douay section of 
France. This was one of the most sorely afflicted portions 
of the country during the war and the President of the 
League for the Rights of Man in this section writes: 

Few sections of the population have suffered as much from 
the war and German occupation as that of Donay. The mothers 
who brought us their contributions had children who have been 
hungry, and their hearts were touched at the thought of other 
mothers who can get no milk for their children. They have not 
forgotten that German soldiers tried to alleviate the sufferings 
of their children by bringing them food, delicacies, toys, etc.— 
this occurred in my own family, and oftener than we dare yet 
proclaim. And they thought with sorrow that it might be the 
children of these very men who are today dying in the arms of 
their mothers. 

Such a spirit alone, motived by the love of God, can 
salve the wounds of the world. It is a glorious thing for 
us to remember that American soldiers were the first to 
cast aside all resentment, and that the man who most 
unstintedly and effectively gave his own personal service 
to the cause of the starving children of Germany was the 
General who had held command of the American armies 
of occupation. This is better even by far than victory 
in war. That in many instances the need of German 
Catholics is still great may be understood from the fact 
that the Holy Father has just made another very large 
donation to the general Catholic charities organization 
of Germany, the Caritasverband. 





The Latest 
Austrian Letters 


EVERAL letters have recently come to us from 

Austrian convents,and orphanages with exactly the 
same story to tell. The struggle for bare existence, to 
obtain the necessary bread for children and nuns, made 
it impossible for the Sisterhoods to prevent the gradual 
deterioration of their buildings. Now we are informed 
that portions of these structures are falling into ruin and 
that the cost for repairs is mounting into many millions of 


kronen. Thus the widow of a former Austrian Prime 
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Minister writes to secure some help for the Visitation Con 
vent in Hall, the roof of which had fallen in under th« 
heavy and prolonged snows. “It will cost 84,000,000 
kronen and where are the Sisters to get the money?” 
writes this good lady who has been devoting herself to 
works of charity. 

I am turning every way for help. A thousand dollars would 
cover the entire expense. I would gladly sell my costly pictures 
but it is a bad time to secure a purchaser, and it would be sense- 
less to throw them away for almost nothing. I shall try every- 
thing possible and Providence will know the best way; of course 
it would be wrong to let our hands lie idle. 

It is indeed wonderful how Divine Providence has kept 
these institutions in existence and only less wonderful is 
the confidence the good Sisters themselves have shown 
amid the most hopeless circumstances. 





The Little Flower 

Circulating Library 

ATHER FINN, whose name should live in the heart 

of every Catholic boy and girl, has conceived and 

put into practise the bright idea of a Catholic circulating 

library for Catholic boys and girls, which is to be known 

as the Little Flower Library. As a beginning of his 

work, 200 copies each of one hundred books by Catholic 

authors have been purchased with the money hitherto 

subscribed. Describing this new venture, the Cincinnati 
Catholic Telegraph writes: 

The books will be sent to Catholic churches or centers free 
of charge, except the cost of carriage, the number to be sent to 
any place at one time being limited to ten. Any responsible 
person, the pastor, director of a parish school, or head of a 
Catholic organization may send for and receive the books without 
making any deposit or going through any red tape. 

Father Finn conceived the idea of the circulating library for 
Catholic boys and girls little more than a year ago, getting the 
germ from a similar movement started in England several years 
ago, which attained some success without great support got any 
kind. 

The time is ripe now, says Father Finn, because during the past 
decade there has come from the presses a great volume of good 
Catholic literature for boys and girls of an interesting character, 
such as did not exist at any previous time. 

It is hoped that the new library will be in operation 
some time in June. Its circulation will at first be limited 
to greater Cincinnati, Hamilton County, and the vicinity. 
The intention is gradually to enlarge the zone. For the 
country-wide promotion of this work he looks to the aid 
of the Knights of Columbus, who have already shown 
their interest in it, and to other organizations. The read- 
ing of even one good book may reach in its effects through 
eternity. The vocation of many a boy and girl, as Father 
Finn remarks, may date back to the reading of a single 
book. To enable individuals as well as organizations to 
interest themselves in this undertaking a donation of 
twenty-five dollars entitles any donor to a life member- 
ship in the Association of the Little Flower Circulating 


Library. 
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